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open, revealing to my glad eyes the 





THE STOLEN TRUNK. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 


One bright morning in the month of 
May we bade adieu to the lovely, balm- 
breathing island of Ceylon, and took 
passage on the Batavia, a Duteh sailing- 
vessel, bound for the island of Java. 

All that golden day we sat entranced 
on the deck of the Batavia, gazing on 
the deep green sea, the gleaming rivers 
flowing through the strange lands on 
the right and on the left, with the long 
tall grasses growing on their banks; 
vazing on trees like green giants, fast- 
rooted in the soil, waving their branches 
to and fro; on ‘white sweeps of sands; 
on craggy ledges where the waters made 
perpetual moan. 

When | awoke the next morning, and 
hastened once more on the deck, we 
were passing through the broader chan- 
the Here, also, the 
ever-shifting views of islands through 


nel of Java Sea. 
which we steered were so lovely that 
one might travel the world over and not 
find anything to equalthem. At noon 
the next day we east anchor, about a 
mile or two distant, but opposite the an- 
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treasures that I had almost given up for 
lost. It was indeed my missing trunk. 
The captain strode forward and claimed 
the trunk as mine. ‘This done, I turned 
to see what had become of the formida- 
ble creature who had so obstinately de- 
termined in the broad daylight to carry 
off my property. 
husband were to be scen. 
vanished in the crowd, 

At last my precious trunk was safely 
stowed away in a little carriage, which 
we entered, and were borne along a 
spacious avenue by a pair of ponies so 
small that they must have belonged to 
the Liliputians. Their manes, cut short, 
were bristling and their 
ornamented with colored ribbons and 
tassels. These little creatures bore 
with the speed of 
“Hotel Nederlanden.”’ 

We were shown into two charming 
rooms on the first floor of the hotel, with 
spacious marble baths adjoining. Din- 
ner was served partly in the European 
and partly in the Malay style; pulaws, 
curries, kabobs and rice followed the 
soup and meat. As for the fruits, they 
seemed the finest in the world. 


Neither she nor her 
They had 





erect, heads 
us 


reindeers to the 





cient city of Batavia, 

We began to make preparations to go 
My husband left me on the 
deck while he looked after the baggage, which | 


on shore. 


THE STOLEN TRUNK, 


I walked to where the dame had planted her- | of hide-and-seek for some minutes, we went off, | 


is not checked as in America, but of which you] self, to convince myself, as I thought, of my | uncertain what course to adopt for the recovery 


are furnished a list. 

Iwas gazing on the new sights and scenes 
around me. In a few moments my husband | 
eame back, saying, ‘Did you put your name and | 
address on the small red trunk?” 

“No,”’ [ replied, remembering that I could not 
bear to spoil its beauty by pasting my name and 
address on it. ‘*Why do you want to know?” I 
asked, seeing my husband look grave. 

“Why? Because it is not to be found any- 
where with our baggage.”’ 

“Is it not marked in the memorandum?’ IT 
again inquired. 

“Yes; but the baggage-master declares he has 
never seen it, and I am afraid it is lost or 
stolen,”” 

Now whole interest was aroused. This 
little trunk, such as is used by Chinese la- 
dies of high rank, was a special object of curi- 
osity. 


my 


Russian leather, stood on heavy crystal castors, 
and was richly-gilt and decorated on the top 
and at the sides. 


But this was not all; in it 1 had put away all | 


the trinkets, niecknacks and brie-a-brac that I 
had picked up during my travels through vari- 
ous parts of the world, and now, just as we were 
on the point of finishing our journeyings and 
settling down in the Aviary on Malabar Hill 
once more, the entire collection was gone, with 
the trunk that contained them. 

It was too provoking to think of. I could not 
give it up so easily; I made sure it could be 
found. TI accompanied my husband to the hold 
of the ship, questioned the baggage-master, the 
Supereargo, the Malay sailors; but all in vain. 
There was no sign of the missing trunk; no one 


had seen it, and each insisted that it had never | 


been shipped, but that it was probably lying at 
the hotel at Colombo. 

Vexed at my own carelessness, I left my hus- 
band to proseeute a more rigid search, while I 
returned to the deck. But the moment I had 
regained my former position, my eyes fell upon 
astout Dutch woman, dressed in flaring colors, 
Seated on a box, which theugh it was partly 
Pees with a dirty shawl, looked about the 
and was of the same color as my missing 
Trunk, 

Was it possible that this Dutch woman had, 

dV 


y some mistake, possessed herself of my prop- 
ertr? 


orously fanned her red and bloated face. 


own mistake. 
There she sat as imperturbable as a rock, as 


broad as she was long, a great green cotton um- | aided by a huge Dutchman, took the trunk, my | 


brella held over her head by a stout, muscular- 


| looking hand, which was ungloved, and with a | going off with it. 


of the stolen trunk. 
Just then, to my dismay, the stout woman, 


precious trunk, to the ship’s ladder, and were 
The captain was also going 


long fan in the other hand, with which she vig- | ashore. What was to be done? I went to the 


The | captain, and assured him that the Dutchman 


moment I approached this formidable bit of flesh | and woman who had just got into a boat and 


and blood, I felt somehow humbled and sub- 


were being rowed to the shore, had in their 


a | ‘ nage 
dued. She glared at me from head to foot, and | possession my missing trunk, 


then deliberately turned away her eyes and be- 
gan to fan herself with renewed energy. 

I did not dare to accost her, but walked away 
quietly, feeling conscious and guilty of having 
expressed in my looks my suspicions. But the 


The captain, seeing 


will catch your box for you at the Custom- 


| House.”’ 
| My mind was much relieved. 


We entered in 


my distress, said, most | 
kindly, ‘Now come in de boat with me, and I | 


It was made of a leather very much like | 


| suspicion grew and deepened, and I could not | haste the captain’s boat with him, leaving all ' 


refrain from again going the other side, and our baggage in the charge of the first mate, and 
standing behind the corpulent dame. I was en- | followed close upon the boat which was convey- 
abled to get another view of the trunk. If it | ing the Dutchman and his corpulent wife to the 
was not mine, it was a fae-simile of it. | shore. 


| Yorming the resolution to speak to the woman, 
I walked round and faced her. From her dress 
| and appearance, I judged that she was a steer- 
age passenger. Addressing her in the most 
courteous manner, | begged to be allowed to ex- 
| amine the trunk on which she was seated. 
| @‘Get out!’ screamed the woman. “Dis is 
| my pox, and I will keep sitting on it till my hos- 
| pand comes pack!”” With that she fanned her- 
self with redoubled vigor, eyeing me fiercely 
| from head to foot. 
| I turned away defeated, but not convinced. 
| At this juncture my husband appeared on 
deck. 
laughed, and said, ‘‘She served you right for 
suspecting her of having taken your trunk. 
There are a great many red boxes in the world, 
I presume,”’ 

After much persuasion I led him along to the 
woman. But when we were within two feet of 
her, she deliberately turned her back upon us. 

My husband laughed heartily, and though I 


| 
| 


could not repress a smile, still I felt more con- 


I told him of my suspicions, at which he | 


In half an hour we were on land, surrounded 
by Dutch officials in brilliant uniform, with 
great bunches of keys hanging at their sides. 
| These were the Custom-House officers. Malay 
| porters—nude to the waist, with bright-red or 
green turbans on their heads, which contrasted 
most strikingly with their polished bronze skins 
—were bearing great loads to and fro, or wait- 
ing to snatch the baggage of the newly-arrived. 

In the middle of this novel and grotesque 
| crowd, I saw the stout Dutch woman defiantly 
| seated on the trunk, while her husband and 
| 


several of the Custom-House officers were talk- 


ing, gesticulating and disputing. 

We pressed through the crowd, and came as 
near as we could to the defiant Dutch woman. 
|I did not, of course, understand a word of the 
| angry altercation that was being carried on so 

vigorously. I only noticed that the woman did 
| not seem disturbed, and that nothing vvould in- 
i duce her to have the trunk opened for inspec- 
tion. 

After a quarter of an hour or more of fierce 


vinced than ever that -here was my missing wrangling, one of the Dutch officials from behind 


trunk. 

“Look at the crystal castors,” said I to my 
husband; ‘of course it is my trunk.”” With 
that I walked him round to confront the Dutch 


’ 


| stooped and pulled the trunk away from under 
her. The woman found herself so unexpectedly 
on the ground, that she seemed for a moment to 
have lost not only her equilibrium, but her pres- 


woman; but she once more whisked herself ence of mind. 


round and presented her back to us. 


her back upon us, 


Which- | 
ever way we turned, she as invariably turned ever, the officials had fallen upon the trunk with | 
Having pnrsned this game their innumerable keys, and the lid stood wide 


Before she could return to the contest, how- 


| was hushed, 





The furniture of our room and every- 
thing about us—the tall bedstead, with 
steps to mount it, the tables, the chairs, 

the chests of drawers—all belonged to the sev- 
enteenth century. Everything seemed to remind 
us of the past, save the fresh and vigorous vege- 
tation that covered the earth. 

Next day we visited the wonderful Javanese 
museum,—one of the most astonishing collec- 
tions to be found in the East; and a few days 
after a large party of us, in company with a 
number of Malay hunters, went in boats up the 
river in pursuit of crocodiles. We spent a most 


| exciting day, and afterwards visited the famous 


mud lakes. 

A few days after our return to Batavia, my 
husband left me at the hotel—where I felt almost 
at home—to visit, with a party of English officers, 
some famous coffee-plantations, carried on under 
the superintendence of the Dutch government, 
and situated some thirty miles from the capital. 

I did not go to the table Whote that evening, 
but had my dinner served in my own apart- 
ments, and soon became absorbed in an inter- 
esting book. 

I was not at all sorry when it was time to re- 
tire for the night. I shut my book at the mo- 
ment that my watch pointed to the hour of ten, 
put out the lamp that was standing on a table 
near my bed, and lay down to sleep with a feel- 
ing of security and trust which has always in- 
spired me no matter where I found myself. 

The night being warm, the windows of my 
chamber were thrown wide open, and the stars 
peeped through with a tender, protecting light. 
My precious trunk was at that moment safein a 
small dressing-room opening upon and adjoining 
my bedroom. 

I cannot now remember how long I slept, but 
I distinctly remember being awakened by a very 
peculiar noise. What it was I could not make 
out. I listened fora few moments. It ceased, 
and after trying to conjecture what had occa- 
sioned it, I concluded it was the proprietor’s 
bloodhound, that now and then got loose, to 
the dismay and terror of some of the hotel 
guests. I then dropped off to sleep again. 

Once more I was awakened. Listening, I 
heard a low, rumbling noise of something being 
moved over the polished floors, With a slight 
feeling of annoyance, I listened more atten- 
tively. All was still and quiet as the grave; 
even the multitudinous hum of the insect world 
I turned myself over and tried to 


sleep, butin vain. I never felt more wideawake. 
It was too early to get up, and too late to think 
of sleeping much more, so T lay perfectly still, 
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and watched the late moon struggling with the 
cluads, while I recalled some of the many inter- 
esting persons and scenes of my travels over the 
Fast. 

Suddenly, but faintly, the same noise which | 
had disturbed my slumbers a short while be- ! 
fore was repeated, I listened with all my senses 
fully aroused. Gradually the conviction forced 
itself upon me that the noise was now immedi- 
ately under my bedstead, and sounded as if 
some heavy article of furniture was being softly 
moved over the uncarpeted but highly-polished 
floor. 

Seized with a feeling of inexpressible horror 
and dread, a cold sweat broke out upon my face 
and brow. I held my breath, not daring even 
to respire, while I lay there still as one dead. 

I could see the trees that overshadowed my 
window moving softly to a light breeze that 
stirred among their branches; the stars had all 
disappeared, and the moon, which had risen late, 
and was, a few moments before, struggling amid 
dark clouds, now shone bright and clear, stream- 
ing in through the leaves on the marble floor. 
I could hardly realize that I was awake, and not | 
under the influence of some terrific nightmare. 

The noise continued, and mingled _ itself 
strangely with my tremulous thoughts, creating 
an atmosphere so oppressive and overpowering 
that for a few moments I felt as if I were about 
to die of suffocation. 

I could endure it no longer. I started and sat 
bolt upright. The heavy green gauze curtains 
of the old bed screened me from observation, I 
turned my head towards the spot whence the | 
noise proceeded, and lo! to my infinite dismay 
and horror, I saw my precious trunk in the 
hands of two Chinamen, who, with the upper 
parts of their bodies smeared with oil, their pig- 
tails bound round their heads, and with a num- 
ber of short daggers stuck in the broad belts 
which fastened their loose blue pantaloons to 
their waists, were slowly dragging my trunk 
towards the door. 

In the pale moonlight the faces of those men | 
seemed almost satanic in their expression of | 
greed and avarice. 

What was to be done? I could not move, [| 
could not scream, I hardly dared to breathe. I} 
could only gaze in stupefied horror, fear-stricken 
and helpless. I sat still and trembled like a | 
leaf, feeling sure that they would make short | 
work of my life if they knew I was awake and | 
watching them. 

At last—how many seconds it took them I can- 
not tell, for every second seemed an eternity to| 
me—they reached the door of my bed-chamber, | 
which opened on the veranda facing the canal. | 
One of the robbers stood up to unbolt the door; | 
the other lifted the trunk on to his shoulders, 
both their backs being turned to me. I felt I} 
must do something now or never. 

By an effort of will so painful and exhausting 
that it confined me to my bed for days after, I 
put out my hand, grasped the lamp, the only 
object within my reach, and flung it wildly at 
the robbers, crying, ““Saiya kassee matee sum- 
mah loo !*—-L will be the death of you! 

A terrific crash of broken glass was succeeded 
by a still more terrific stillness. I sank exhaust- 
ed on my pillow, not caring what happened to 
me,—almost in a fainting condition. 

The noise aroused my neighbors and the ser- | 
vants, who rushed into my room. The door was 
wide open; the robbers had fled, startled by the 
suddenness of the attack, leaving the trunk be- 
hind them standing in the doorway. The Malay 
servants, who are almost as keen-scented as 
hounds, traced them to the canal; but they had 
vanished on the other side, no doubt, and were 
out of sight. 

On the following Monday we bade adieu to 
the beautifui island of Java, taking with us my 
more than ever precious trunk. From that day 
to this it has accompanied me unmolested 
through all my travels in the East and in the 
West, and though many of the precious things 
it once contained are lost or worn out, its 
gilt adornments soiled and faded, its erystal 
castors gone, it has grown dearer to me than 
ever, and in it now are stowed away the mann- | 
script notes of my wanderings and adventures | 
in the wonderful Orient. 








| 





a | 
THE THOUGHT OF OTHERS. 

It is one thing to feel for the woes of others, 
but it is another and quite a different thing to 
think of others in our own woes, It is said of 
the late Commodore Goodenough, a Christian 
and an English naval officer, that when a mid- 
shipman and only sixteen years old, his first | 
thought, even in pain or danger, was for others. | 

One day he and another youngster went on | 
shore at the island of Juan Fernandez, and took | 
a long excursion among its ravines. Good. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


enough led the way, scrambling through masses 
of luge leaves, which hid everything in lront 
Suddenly his companion, who had lost sight of 
him, heard a crashing sound. 

As he crept forward, he heard Goodenough’s 
voice warning him not to follow. He had fallen 
down a steep precipice, and was lying on the 
rocks crushed and bruised, with a sprained an- 
kle. Yet in that moment of agony his first 
thought was of his companion’s danger. 


el 
For the Companion, 
HANDS. 


How dear the hand that chases pain away, 
With the soft touch of Florence Nightingale, 
And dear is friendship’s hand that should not fail, 
But ah, how often does its grasp betray! 
There are firm hands that in mad battle slay, 
llands that spread midnight poisons, parched and pale, 
Low, venal ones, whose pens like serpents trail, 
And holy ones that succor, soothe, allay! 





Sweet is the pressure of an honest hand; 

Tender and true when dying parents bless, 
Awful, when men livid with murder stand, 

Noble, when thousands some great wrong suppress! 
But I love most the little hand that fanned 

My heart to love when all was wretchedness. 

F. S. SALTus. 
— 


For the Companion, 
MY FRIEND JASPER. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 


Jasper Monroe’s home was just across the 
street, opposite mine. 

Jasper and I were born on the same day. We 
grew up as like in size as we were in age, and no 
two boys were ever more closely united in heart 
than we. There was hardly any sacrifice we 
would not have made for each other. One of 
our favorite play-places was a pile of rocks 
about half a mile from home, known as “Sharp 
Nose Crag.”” The ‘‘Crag’’ was high, and over- 
hung the bank of a river. 

One day Jasper and I had climbed to the top of 
these rocks. Stepping too near the edge, he 
fell with a ery, into the swift-running water be- 
low. 

For a moment I stood terrified. 
to swim. 


I had learned 
He had not, having, somehow, a nat- 


/ural timidity in the water that he could not 


overcome. I realized his danger, but, doubting 
my own strength to save, I shouted for help as 
loudly as I could. But there was no one in 
sight. Iwas inagony. Just then Jasper rose to 
the surface, striking out wildly with his arms, 
the stream rapidly bearing him away. Obey- 
ing 2 resistless impulse, I leaped in after him. 

It was a desperate struggle—in the strong cur- 
rent, and in the frightened clutch of a drowning 


boy. How I came out alive is a mystery to this 
day. Buta good Providence aided me, and my 


frantic efforts kept us both above water till we 
had drifted some distance below, where the 
river grew broader and shallower, and I could 
touch the bottom with my feet. 

But here the water ran even swifter than be- 
fore, for we were just at the entrance of ‘‘the 
rapids’’ under the cliff. Sunk to our necks as 
we were, it was impossible either to wade or 
swim. Jasper was nearly exhausted. I clung to 
him, and screamed again for assistance. 

Fortunately, my first outery had been heard, 
and now two men ran down the bank to our 
rescue. By the time I reached dry land again, 
I was as helpless as Jasper. 

The men carried us home; and we had not 
fully recovered from our perilous adventure be- 
fore the story had gone through the town that 
Jasper Monroe had fallen into the river, and 
Royal Hooper had saved him from drowning at 
the risk of his own life. Everybody praised me 
for what I had done, and I found myself exalted 
into a hero. 

Jasper’s gratitude was deep and sincere, “I 
should not be alive now but for you. I shall 
never forget it as long as I live.”’ 

When we appeared at school again, he could 
not refrain from lionizing me among my mates, 
and pointing me out as his benefactor. ‘‘Boys,”’ 


| said he, “here’s the boy that never forsakes a 


friend! He staked his life for mine, and won 
by his pluck. Three cheers for Royal Hooper, 
the bravest and best fellow among us!”’ 
“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’’ responded every 
throat on the play-ground; and the weight of 
honor from the school-boy ovation that I received 


| quite staggered me. 


As might be supposed, after all this, Jasper 
and I were drawn even closer to each other than 
before, and it seemed that nothing could dis- 
turb the strong friendship that existed between 
us. For months we were inseparable,— 

“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 

It was my own folly that provoked the first 
discord. One day we were returning from 
school. I had just taken the prize for declama- 
tion, and was feeling uncommonly merry,—per- 
haps a little self-important. As we stopped a 
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moment under the shade of a big oak tree by have hadasore lesson, both of you. 
the roadside, I said. jokingly,— now, to his sorrow, what thoughtless teasing may 

‘“‘Jasp, take off your hat. You should uncover| lead to. Remember that ‘anger rests in the 
your head before your superiors. You forget bosom of fools,’ and take care neither to indulge 
that I’m the prize man.” it nor provoke it.’’ 

He laughed, and, prompted by a spirit of per-| Great was the astonishment of our schoo} 
verse fun, I pulled his hat from his head, and | friends when the news went abroad that Jasper 
tossed it over the fence. | and I had been fighting, and that I was seriously 

He went after it, still laughing, though slightly | hurt. 
irritated; but as soon as he had put it on, | “It beats all creation!’’ exclaimed Josep) 
pulled it off again, and threw it up into the| Harrington. 6 
tree, where it lodged in the high branches, far; “Hot love is soon cooled. When I saw Jiasp 
outof reach. He climbed after it with difficulty, | and Roy such thick friends, I knew ’twouldn’t 
and as I stood watching him, I said, ina teasing | last,” said Philip Montague. 
tone, ‘‘You’ll never make your mark asagym- In a few months my arm was strong as ever, 
nast, Jasp. You are as clumsy as an elephant.’’ and I was in my old place again in the same 
I continued to laugh at him till he came down, seat with my friend at school. In time we en- 
and by that time his face was flushed with an- tered college together in the same class, and 
ger. As soon as he reached the ground, he occupied the same room, After graduation, 
walked straight up to me, seized my hat, and, we travelled together through Europe; and on 
doubling it together, hurled it, with all his our return, began business under the sign of 
might, over a clump of alder bushes. It fell Hooper & Monroe. 
into a little brook just beyond, and was soon The lesson of our childhood has remained with 
soaked with water. us; and even could it be forgotten, we are too 

I had to wade into the stream for my cap, and thoroughly united in interest to have any falling 
returned furious with anger. The quarrel was out now. 
now fairly kindled, and I did not stop to reflect) Boys, remember that “‘fast and loose’’ frolic 
that I was entirely to blame. may end in a fight, and fun that hurts will often 

“You've spoiled my hat!’’ I cried. ‘It was divide the best friends. 
contemptibly mean in you to throw it into the, 


Royal sees 


—___-_-+o+ — —__ 
water.”’ 

“You began it. You tossed mine into the For the Companion. 
tree. It’s fair play, and you’ve got as good as 


LITTLE JIMMY. 


you gave.” 

“No, it isn’t fair play. If a plunge bath is) Like Ginx’s baby, little Jimmy had been turned 
good for my hat, it’s just as good for yours;’’ | from the paternal hearth because there were so 
and, with spiteful quickness, I snatched his cap! many to clothe and feed. Yet the child hada 
again, and ran and threw it into the brook. | remarkably winning face, which might some 
Jasper saw it float down the stream, but made | day bring him an introduction to good society. 
no attempt to regain it. He was two years old when his aunt, who was 

“I’m not going ona fool’s errand,” he said, | well enough off to live in a “vow,’’ came over 
as I came back. after him one day, and kept him till he wasa 

“Then leave it there if you want to,” I replied, | well-grown boy. 

“Yes, I’ll leave it there, and take that foryour| Mrs. Brown was the aunt’sname. She bought 
meanness!”’ cried Jasper, striking me a blow on | 4 cradle for the little fellow, and a whole closet 
the cheek. full of toys. 

This roused me to fury, and I dealt him a, Rather a proud woman was Mrs. Brown; and 
heavy blow in return, “I won’t bear a blow! Mrs. Ray, her sister, being the wife of a lazy 
from you, nor fifty like you!”’ I shouted. ne’ er-do-well, as she called him, and a man who 

He was not slow to retaliate, and in another drank, into the bargain, worked from morning 
minute we were fighting like two maniacs, We) till night so steadily that she seldom had time 
struck and pounded; aimed at each other’s eyes | to visit the youngster. 
and noses, and in our rage tried, of course, to| When he was brought to her in his gay little 
make every blow hurt as much as_ possible. carriage, all covered with a bright wool rug 
Sometimes it was I who got the worst of it, and which Mrs. Brown had made with her own 
sometimes Jasper. We were so evenly matched , hands, and taken into the house, as fresh and 
that the combat promised to be a long one. ; Sweet as a rose, the other children gathered 
“If you'll stop, I'll stop!” yelled Jasper at | bout him as if he had been a wonder. 
last. | “It kinder makes ’em feel bad, perhaps; I 

“Never! Pll lick you till you beg!” I cried! wouldn’t bring him,”’ said the mother one day. 
in return. | Jimmy’s father would sometimes get very 

The words were hardly spoken, when I stepped | drunk. Once, while he was in that state, he 
on a rolling stone and fell violently to the |¢#me after Jimmy and persisted in carrying him 
ground, with my right arm twisted under me. | home. The child was frightened, so was his 
I felt a sharp pain, and lay faint and helpless, | 2U"t, but the man threatened to kill them all if 
My fighting was over. they interfered. 

“I give up,” wasall I couldsay. ThenI grew| ‘‘We'd better give that child up,” said Mr. 
dizzy. Objects began to swim and darken be-| Brown. ‘There’ll always be trouble.”’ 
fore my eyes. ‘I knew that I was becoming un-| “I can’t,” the tender-hearted woman replied, 
conscious, and thought I was going to die. as she looked at the little bed, not usually empty 

What happened during my unconscious mo-| about that time, and burst into tears. 
ments, I do not know, but when I revived from! Just then somebody knocked at the door. 
the swoon into which the severe pain had thrown There stood Mrs. Ray, her apron over her head, 
me, Jasper’s frightened voice was calling my | her weather-beaten face darkly flushed, and the 
name. child in her arms sound asleep. 

Poor Jasper! His fierce anger was all gone, “T brought him over as soon as I could, poor 
and distress and tenderness had taken its place. | little fellow!” she said, as her sister eagerly 

“I thought you were dead,”’ he gasped. “| caught the sleeping boy and kissed him raptur- 
thought I had killed you. Odear, Iam sosorry!|0USly. ‘One of my children, at least, shall lead 
What shall I do?” "| a decent life.” 

“Take me home. Oh, myarm! Itis broken! ”¢| A very happy boy was little Jimmy. He 

Jasper half-supported, half-carried me to my knew that he had brothers and sisters, but he 
father’s house, and I was laid on the bed in my | Very seldom saw them. He knew he had a fa- 
own room. My parents were greatly alarmed | ther, but at sight of him he would run scream- 
to see me so white and faint, and a messenger | ing away, for once or twice he had stood be- 
was at once sent for the doctor. | tween him and happiness. ‘ 

The operation of setting my broken bone was| |) ™ Bot going to have my boy made a fine 
terribly painful, and I swooned again before it gentleman of,”’ the father would say, when half- 
was over. Jasper remained in the house, bat | oRsy from ieee : : 
was unable to witness my suffering. After my tha hat would you have him?—a sot like your- 
arm had been splintered and bandaged, and I seit?” the mother reported. — 
had recovered consciousness, I asked for him. “If I can’t keep him nobody else shall!” said 

. {the man, with an oath. And yet, when he was 

My father called him. ; a ay 
htc end bent tebe tem. sober, and consequently sane, he ; always ex 

“OQ Roy. this i is ; _. | pressed himself as delighted at the idea of Jim- 

oy, this is dreadful! You saved my life, my’s good fortune, particularly as he was not 
and T have been fighting you—and broke your | rugged like the rest of his children. 
arm!”’ He covered his face with his hands. | One day little Jimmy was sitting on the door- 

“Never mind beobal Jasper, I was to blame. | step of a neighbor, cultivating the acquaintance 

tegen the quarrel. of a little fairy with long ringlets, and langhing 
And I got mad and struck you in the face. | }ike the happy child he was. 
I shall never forgive myself!’’ 








He came to my bed- 


“‘Wouldn’t you like to go to heaven?” asked 


“What's done can’t be undone,” I replied, in | Blue-eyes of little Jimmy. 
“Yes, if Mamma Jenny’”’—as he always called 
his aunt—“would go with me.” 


as cheerful a tone as I could. 
fight again, will we?” 


“But we won't 





“‘Ah, boys,” said my father, seriously, “you 


“Do you know how to sing?—’ cause the angels 
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have to sing,” continued his pretty ques-! 
tiouer. 

“No, I don’t; do you?” 

The answer was a scream. The little girl, 
with one glance of horror, sprang into the door- 
way. Little Jimmy sat motionless as the dread- 
ful apparition stood before him,—his own | 
drunken, demoniac father. Then, to avoid the 
clutch of his terrible hands, the boy sprang side- 
ways, and fell into an area. 

For days and days thereafter the doctor’s car- | 
riage drove up to the door of the Browns. The | 
doctor went in and came ont with a grave face. | 

The poor distracted mother, who could not | 
take care of her delicate child, made frequent | 
visits to his bedside. They said his brain was | 
injured. 

“[ must sing,’’ he would say, “‘because I am | 
going to heaven. Mamma Jenny, come go to | 
heaven with little Jimmy.” 

But Mamma Jenny could not go with the 
innocent child, though he pleaded so eloquently. 
Mamma Jenny would have given her life to 
save his, she loved him so; but what availed all 
her longing and her sorrow? 

Jimmy died at twelve of the night, his little 
hands clasped in hers, and his sad eyes fixed on 
her face, 

“Tell papa,’ 


’ 


he kept saying; but what mes- 
sage the little soul would have sent to the mis- 
erable man was never known. 

Then came the small white hearse and the few 
carriages. Little Jimmy's brothers and sisters 
went to the funeral,—the father could not go | 
because of his poverty, and the mother was sick | 
at home. 

And little Jimmy’s was only one small life out | 
of the uncounted thousands that have been sac- | 
rificed to the demon of intemperance. 


ALMA. 
Saas aes 


For the Companion. 


A FIGHT WITH HORNETS. 


We had two terrible bugbears to brave that sea- 
son, and they were by no means imaginary ones, 

There were six, including mysclf, who went to 
school together on that road; Al Cummings and 
Rike, Elsie Hanley and Hitty Hall,and a boy named 
Sip Mansur. None of us were more than ten years | 
old, except Hitty Hall, who may have been eleven | 
or twelve. 

In the country, especially in backwoods districts, | 
boys are not generally allowed to go to school in the | 
summer after they are ten or eleven years old. | 
There is always too much hoeing and haying to be 
done on their fathers’ farms. 

It was nearly a mile down to the red schoolhouse 
which stood at the “Corners.’’ The road ran along 
the side of a long ridge of pasture land between pole 
and brush fences, which were rather low and poor, 
and bushes grew plentifully all along the way. 

It was a road but little travelled. We would often 
scare up partridges between the very wheel-ruts, or 
see hares scudding across it. It was a wonderful 
place for blue-jays. It seems to me now that we 
never passed without seeing a squad of these noisy 
birds. Berries, too, were abundant,—strawberries 
in June, andin July and early August, raspberries ; 
aud blackberries by the bushel. 

Ah, those were pleasant times,—trudging home | 
from school, berrying, bird’s-nesting, and chasing 
the red squirrels along the fences,—or would have 
been but for the bugbears. 

The first and worst of these was “Dagon,”’ the sec- 
ond an cnormous nest of those great black-banded | 
hornets that are so common in New England. This 
nest hung from a low branch of asmall white maple, | 
one of aclump which stood just inside the pasture | 
fence, two or three rods from the road. 

When we first saw it in June, it was not larger 
than a quart bowl; but it grew and grew, till by the 
first of August it would have filled a ten-quart buck- 
et. Scores of those great savage hornets would 
swarm out at the least provocation, even at the | 
sound of our voices. Young fellows passing had 
thrown stones and sticks at the nest, and made the | 
hornets irritable, and, indeed, we boys had fre- 
quently stoned it. | 
- First Rike, then Elsie, had been stung as we | 
passed, The hornets would dart at us like bullets. 
If we came within a hundred feet of their house, we | 
were almost sure to hear a quick, vengeful buzz, 
and feel the long, poisonous stings of these worst of | 
all hornets. 


Both Rike and Elsie were stung near the left ear. 
Within an hour their faces had swollen almost be- 
youd recognition. We used to either run past the | 
nest at full speed, or else get over the fence and | 
pass at a long distance from it. 

But Dagon was the larger and far more dangerous 
object of our daily terrors. Dagon was a threc-year- | 
oll Herefordshire bull, belonging to ‘Old Zack | 
Daniels,” as he was called, whose pasture bordered | 
the road, 

Well do L remember the great white-faced mon- 
ster, his short, thick horns, surly pink nose, and | 
wicked, red-ringed eyes. All of this animal, ex- 
cept his broad white face, was a deep chestnut red, 
glossy and sleek as an otter skin. He was what 


Stock -fanciers woyld deem a beauty, but to us | brush down to the fence. 


school-children, a furious beast, lying in wait to 


| Merritt, the Free-Will Baptist minister. 


| ing with affright, she jumped down over a great rick 


| which Dagon had trampled under his feet. 


Caduuus in greater fear of the dragon than we were 
of Dagon. 

Dagon had received his singular name from Mr. 
Mr. Mer- 
ritt, while crossing the pasture, had been attacked 
by him, and had but narrowly escaped severe in- 
juries. The reverend gentleman went gravely to 
complain to the bull’s owner. 

“Mr. Daniels,” said he, “your great Dagon has as- 
saulted me, and but for God’s mercy would have 
trodden me under his feet.” 

Old Mr. Daniels’s reply was characteristic: “Them 
as is afeard o’ my bull had better keep out o’ my 
parster.”” 

Sut Dagon did not keep in his pasture. The low, 
weak fence offered little or no obstacle tohim. The 
herd of cattle which Mr. Daniels kept there were 
often in the road, Dagon with them. And then with 
what terror would we discover his big milk-white 
face, or hear his deep bass notes issuing from a 
cloud of dust, followed by the sudden outburst of 
his far-resounding tenor! It was skulk and run 
then, and we made wide detours to avoid giving Mr. 
Bull offence. 

Of course we complained at home. Something | 
was said a number of times to Mr. Daniels about 
the danger of letting so vicious an animal run at 
large. But none of our folks liked to have trouble 
with the old man, who was known to be crabbed 
and revengeful. 

As the season advanced, Dagon grew more and 
more aggressive and noisy. If hesaw us passing, he 
would come to the fence and follow along beside it | 
as we scudded in the road; and if he found a place 
low enough, over he would leap with a roar, 

Then we had to scramble over the fence on the 
lower side of the roadina hurry. It was a wonder | 
he did not sometimes overhaul us, for the fence was 
made of brush, and we often stuck in it. 

One morning Elsie had a particularly narrow 
escape. Dagon was in the road. Some larger boys | 
passing had stoned and enraged him. We came 
upon him suddenly ina clump of sumac by the road- 
side. 

“OQ Dagon! There’s Dagon!” Hitty cried, for she 
had first discovered him. 

We turned and fled back up the road. But the 
bull had seen us, and followed with a fierce snort. 

In her terror, Elsie, encumbered with her books 
and basket, fell and got behind the rest of us, who 
were already climbing the fence. 

As we tumbled over, we saw to our horror, that 
the infuriated animal was close upon her. 


Scream- 





of old logs on the lower side of the road. Dagon, ! 
not daring to leap upon so uncertain a foothold, | 
stood and looked down upon her, arching his neck 
and giving vent to a queer, whining bellow. 
Elsie, crouching between the pile of logs and the | 
fence, durst not stir till Rike and Sip, stealing along | 


| on the lower side of the fence, pulled away the bot- | 


tom brush and dragged her beneath the poles into | 
the field below. \ 

We dared not go back after her basket and books, | 
The | 
poor child could scarcely get over her fright for that | 
whole day. And that very afternoon, when going 
home from school, she was stung by one of the hor- 
nets, 

To elude Dagon and dodge the hornets required 
all our skill. Left to our own resources, we at 
length hit upon a plan to turn our two implacable 
enemies one against the other. I believe it was Sip | 
who first proposed that we should try to get the bull | 


; into the hornets’ nest; bnt we all, girls and boys, 


helped to carry out the scheme. 

First, we looked for a good hole in the fence 
on the lower side of the road, through which we 
could beat a hasty retreat to the bushes. As I have | 
said, the hornets’ nest was just inside of the pasture 
where Dagon reigned supreme. | 

The fence along here chanced to be pretty good, | 
being through bushes where fencing stuff was plenty, 
and we had not much fear that the bull would leap 
over it. We waited for an opportunity to draw Da- } 
gon into our plot. At length, one Thursday after- 
noon, wesaw him within twenty rods of the hornets’ 
nest. | 

“Now, ole feller,” said Sip, ‘“‘we’ll get you into the | 
limboes!”’ | 

First, we sent Elsie off into the bushes, to be out | 
of the way. Rike, Sip and T then got old hemlock | 
knots to throw, and cautiously posted ourselves in 
the high brakes, twenty or thirty yards from the 
hornets’ nest. 

I well remember what a hot, muggy afternoon it 
was. Al now began to stalk along the road, and to 
imitate Dagon’s deep, gruff booings; while Hitty 
stood and waved her little hat, trimmed with an old 
red ribbon. 

The sound of this counterfeit challenge soon came 
to Dagon’s jealous ears. He raised his head and 
glared around, then began to bellow and paw, 
breaking out at times into a loud, trumpet-like deti- 
ance. Catching sight of Hitty’s hat, he started for 
the road at a confident trot. No doubt he meant to 
teach usa lesson that we should not soon forget. 





“He’s coming!” “He's” coming!’’ Al and Hitty 
both cried, and darted through the hole in the lower 
fence. 

We boys in the brakes rose and let fly our knots at 
the hornets’ nest. 

Whack, whack! they went against it, and ont 
poured the hornets with angry hum, just as Dagon, 
with a menacing bellow, came crashing through the | 


| 
Thanks to our stratagem, he fonnd things ready | 


rend and gore us, Never were the followers of | for him! Sip, Rike and I had fled, but we heard’ 


| in the pasture,—a wiser and a better bull. 


| three Indians, of a tribe known as “Birch-bark 


| hides. 
iand rendered useless; but our tough, flexible old 


the sounds of fearful commotion. Scores of the in- 
furiated hornets darted at Dagon the instant he pre- 
sented himself. But, long accustomed to frighten 
and drive everybody and everything, the bull was 
loth to fly. 

He plunged and tore about, uttering some of the 
oddest bellowings and bawlings that I ever heard. 
The fence cracked, and we could see the bushes 
waving and swaying. The more Dagon tore around, 
the more the hornets stung him. Though we saw 
little of the tussle, we could hear enough to make 
sure that Dagon had all he could attend to. 

Sip plucked up courage to creep back along the 
fence, below the road. A minute after, he called 
out that the bull had run; and then we all saw Da- 
gon going up across the pasture, with tail erect, 
snorting like twenty bagpipes! 

That was sport for us, and we exulted to our 
hearts’ content. But, for good reasons, we each 
promised to say nothing of our trick. 

Next day we saw the other cattle, but not Dagon 
That night it was rumored about that the bull was 
sick—all swelled up—didu’t know what ailed him-- 

Py 1 to be poi d. 

A few days after, it was reported that “Daniels’s 
bull” had somehow got into a hornets’ nest, and 
was stung andinjured. Every one thought it a very 
singular circumstance. 

But Dagon was not killed, though it was nearly 
a fortnight before he again made his appearance 





From 
that day he never took any notice of us children. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Daniels had come by night, with 
a huge bundle of straw, and burned out the hornets’ 
nest. Sothat one and the same stroke of mother- 
wit ridded us of both our bugbears, and we had 
nothing more to molest us on our way to school. 





nlc cicmesives 

LOVE. 

This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where’er my rhyme may go— 

Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so. WHITTIER. 





For the Companion. 


WHAT I SAW IN ALASKA. 

I went to Alaska in 1874. My uncle, Mr. G. R. 
Symonds, of San Francisco, had been appointed 
post-trader at Nutato, on the Yukon, and I accom- 
panied him thither. 

We arrived on the 26th of September, and found 
that the winter had already begun. So far north 
were we, that for three weeks in December the sun 
scarcely showed itself, and one day the temperature 
went down to 62° below zero. 

But when once the long winter had broken, sum- 
mer came as if by magic. On the 9th of June the 
whole country was one beautiful dark green. The 
foliage of the trees burst forth at once, and the 
earth was quickly covered with a thick carpet of 
verdure. The great river was alive with ducks, and 
the air was filled with the song of birds. But with 
all this beauty and new life there came—mosquitoes, 
with innumerable black flies and midges! It was 
now uncomfortably warm, too, and the days were 
30 long that the sun did not “keep set’? more than 
an hour or two, making it a difficult matter to 
sleep. 

On the 11th of Juhe I set off from Nutato for Fort 
Yukon, farther up the River Yukon. My boat, 
called a baidar, was made of hides, and had two 
sails of deer-skin. With me were two old attaches 
of the post, named Rathsbon and Timberlake, and 


Folks.”” We carried calicoes, flannels, knives, need- 
les, tobacco, etc., for trading. My uncle himself 
remained at Nutato. 

The Yukon is one of the largest rivers in the 
world. I never realized the fact till I went to 
Alaska. But then I found thatthe maps failed to 
give any correct ideas of a river which appeared to 
me to be larger than the Mississippi. 


The “Great River.” 

At Nutato, seven hundred miles from its mouth, 
it is over a mile in breadth, and for a thousand 
miles above Nutato it is from three-fourths of a 
mile to a mile wide. 

The current is so powerful that our rowers had to 
pull strongly to breast it, and even then we made 
slow progress. A steamer ascending the river would 
find clear navigation for near two thousand miles, 

The Indians call the stream Yukon, a word mean- 
ing “the river,” and sometimes Co-Yukon, or “great 
river.” For the same reason the tribes living along 
its banks go by the name of Co-Yukons, or “Great 
River Folks.” 

The river was still filled with ice, that came sweep- 
ing down from the Arctic regions. Occasionally a 
field of ice swept by, on which were fir trees, stand- 
ing as erect as when the current tore away the fro- 
zen bank where they grew. Drift-wood was floating 
all about. 

It required all the skill of the Indian boatmen to 
keep the floating logs from upsetting the baidar, 
One stood in the bow with a pike, to fend off the 
drift and ice, and often, despite his efforts, a floating 
tree would foul us and lift the bow clean out of the 
water. 

I now saw the advantage of having a boat of 
A wooden boat would soon have been stove 


baidar bore the knocks without the least injury. 
Although the water was ice-cold, the sun was so 

hot that I actually feared a sunstroke. Whenever 

we got near the bank, we were beset by clouds of 


The water teemed with fish, some of which were 
the oddest fish I ever saw, and I doubt if they were 
ever named or classified. 

If any one wants salmon-fishing without paying 
for the privilege of catching them, as they do on the 
Canadian rivers, let him go to the Yukon. Our 
Indians could catch a thirty-pound salmon any time. 
I could often see them darting about us when the 
light struck them right. 

During the first days of our trip, we found the 
shores generally low, and covered with firs and 
spruces. Occasionally we saw smoke rising from 
the woods which lined the shores, and sometimes a 
lodge stood out in sight. But these were either old 
deserted lodges, or such as were used for only a few 
weeks of summer fishing. The winter hut of Alasha 
is an altogether different affair. 

A Summer Snow-Storm., 

Summer-like as it was, we discovered that winter 
is never far off in those arctic regions. At noon, on 
our fourth day out, my little thermometer indicated 
83° above zero. An hour later the weather changed. 
Dense, cold, misty clouds drove in from the north, 
and before half-past three we were shivering in our 
thickest coats, with the mercury at 39° above zero! 

Half an hour later a thick snow-storm rolled down 
the river. The wind drove it sharply in our faces, 
and so thick was the cloud that, sitting in the stern, 
Lcould scarcely see “Young Bill,’ the Indian fend- 
ing at the bow. 

It was far from pleasant to be afloat in an open 
baidar, on a rapid river, full of ice and drift, with a 
tornado of wind and snow driving in our faces! 

We put ashore, and ran the baidar into a creek 
where the storm was raging less fiercely. But it 
soon increased in violence, and showers of fine snow 
whirled down upon us, mingled with which were 
bits of boughs, and thousands of mosquitoes and 
flies, that had been swept out of the woods and fro- 
zen in the wild blast. 

Wharrow, another of our Indian boatmen, told us 
that at no great distance from the creek there was a 
village, of a tribe called the “Foolish Folks.” He 
had once been there, and thought he could find it. 
As shelter of some sort was absolutely necessary, we 
set off through the forest, guided by Wharrow. 

It had now grown quite dark, for the storm 
brought night with it. We stumbled forward 
through a boggy tract, full of soft sloughs which 
had not yet had time to freeze. 
concealed everything. Sometimes we were walk- 
ing along old tree-trunks, then knee-deep in the 
bog, and anon struggling with both hands to get 
through the tangled fir-thickets. 

We must have gone at least four miles through 
this wilderness, by which time it was so dark that 
we could not see even the tree-trunks before our 
faces. 

Wharrow was at fault. It was an even question 
whether to go forward or back. He set off to re- 
connoitre, 

Timberlake and I kept together and staggered on, 
leaving Rathsbon and the two others under some 
hemlocks. We came out after a while upon what 
seemed the bank of a stream, and stumbled along it 
for some distance. 


The blinding snow 


An Alaska Surprise-Party. 

“Don’t you smell smoke?” Timberlake suddenly 
exclaimed. 

I thought I did. We again started forward, and 
had gone a hundred yards when suddenly I stepped 
into a hole and—went plump down into it, head and 
ears! 

As I fell I felt a gust of hot smoke in my face. 
Where I was going IT knew not,—into the crater 
of a voleano I imagined. 

The next moment I brought up twelve feet below, 
in a heap of ashes and hot embers, and heard a con- 
fused shouting on all sides. 

The place was dimly-lighted, and dashing the 
smoke and snow out of my eyes, I stared around, 

The first thing I saw was an old musket pointed 
full in my face. The next was a crew of dusky 
forms, drawing knives, catching up axes and billets, 
and shouting the oddest gutturals I had ever heard, 

Two or three snarling dogs seized me by the trou- 
sers legs and tugged away. 

“Nutato! Nutato!"’ I cried, as deprecatingly as 
possible. “Russkoi es krom-ekrod Bheel!’ And 
that exhausted my knowledge of the Yukon tongue. 

The shouting ceased. I repeated the words, and 
the grim old savage lowered his musket; but all 
continued to stare at me in great amazement and 
much distrust, 

Ikepton repeating “Nutato” and “Russkoi.”” They 
called off the dogs, and I got out of the fire-bed, 
which had already scorched my boots, 

Suddenly I heard the voice of Timberlake shout- 
ing to me from the ground above. The Indians, 
also, heard him, and several of them, crawling into 
a hole on one side of the cavern, disappeared,—go- 
ing out, as TI afterwards discovered. They soon re- 
turned, Timberlake crawling in after them. He 
laughed heartily when he saw me. 

“Didn't know what had become of you!” he ex- 
claimed, “Fell down the smoke-hole, didn’t ye?” 
And he laughed again. 

I began to apprehend the situation a little more 
clearly, especially as I saw that several of the Ind- 
ians knew Timberlake, and that he could converse 
with them. 


An Underground Residence. 
It was a queer family of ‘Foolish Folks’? upon 
which I had stumbled, and a queer house in which 
I had fallen. 





mosquitoes, flies and midges, 


Rut the honse, as I afterwards found out, was 
j not an uncommon one in Alaska, 


It was about 


S4 





as large as a fair-sized room, and was nothing 
more nor less than a square pit dug in the ground 
and roofed over, with a hole in the centre for the 
smoke to pass out. The fire is built—as I had | 
already discovered—directly beneath this hole. 

In stormy weather, after the room has been 
sufficiently heated, the hole is covered with a 
skin, and the fire allowed to smoulder. I had 
stepped upon the skin and tumbled through the | 
smoke-hole, which is not the usual way of | 
entrance. 





We went by a better path than we had come, 
and were followed by the motley troop of Ind- 
ians, great and small. 

They went down to trade. But at this season 
they had nothing to pay with, and it was con- 
trary to all my notions of commerce to “‘trust’”’ 
such a set of tatterdemalions. Timberlake, 


however, said they were ‘‘good pay,’’ and he 
already had nearly all the names of the men on 
his book, 

We “‘trusted’’ them 


that morning to the 
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SAILING UP THE YUKON, 


At one corner of the room there was a hole as 
large round as a hogshead, This was the mouth 
of a tunnel leading underground fifteen or twenty 
feet, and then turning up to the surface. Usually 
a little hut of boughs is built over the hole where 
the tunnel comes out, to keep the snow from 
drifting in. 

When | say that this underground house 
smelled unpleasantly and was a smoky hole, I 
do not overstate the fact. I had scarcely been 
down there fifteen minutes when I was attacked 
by violent nausea. 
mighty. 


The odors were many and 
| would have gone back into the 
storm, if Timberlake had not said I must get 
used to such things if I intended to be an Ind- 
jan trader. 

A squaw offered us fish that had been cooked 
with moose fat in an iron spider, obtained at the 
fort. 

After some time several of the Indians who 
had gone to look up the rest of our party came 
in with them. There were then at least eigh- 
teen persons in the room, and the steam from 
the wet clothing of the new-comers added to the 
variety and to the density of the pent-up vapors. 
From time to time our number was increased by 
the arrival of other Indians, 

Ah, that was a night long to be remembered! 

The squaws wore loose fur smocks of deer- 
skin, with leggings of the same material. Some 
of these were, or bore traces of having once 
been, ornamented with trimmings of feathers, 
fur or parti-colored bark, That they traded at 
the fort was indicated by the brass rings, breast- 
pins and ear-rings with which they were tricked 
out, 








L also observed that two of the Indians had on 
wolf-skin shirts, and that. some of the others wore 
red-flannel shirts, 
tucked into fur-trim- 
med trousers of deer- 
hide. One squaw had 
a painted stick thrust 
through the gristle of 
her nose betwixt the 
nostrils. The children 
were clothed in cast- 
off garments, absurd- 
ly too large for them, 

Wolf-skins, bear- 
skins and moose- 
hides, with a few old 
blankets, made up the 
stock of bedding. 

Rathsbon = and 
“Young Bill’? went 
off to another house, 
for this house was but 





one of the nine or ten 

which made 
‘village.””) My 
stomach was all night 
long in too shaky a 
condition for me to 


“holes” 


up the 














amount of almost three hundred dollars. On 
our return down the Yukon, two months later, 
almost every one paid what they owed in furs 
and wild-goose feathers. a... & 


em 
THE EUROPEAN CONFERENCE. 


A “Conference” of the European powers is to 
be held, it is announced, at Baden-Baden, to 
consider the questions arising from the Russo- 
Turkish War. It may have met ere this reaches 
the reader’s eye. 

The subjects which this body are called upon 
to discuss and settle are of high importance. 
They involve not only the fate of Turkey and 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, not only 
the destinies of the Roumanians, Servians, 
Montenegrins and Greeks, but also the relations 
between the great powers themselves, and the 
prospects of future peace or war for all Europe. 

The Russians went to war with Turkey, avow- 
edly to relieve the Christians in that country 
from the oppressions which they have long suf- 
fered from the Sultan and his Mohammedan 
subjects. They have conquered; and foremost 
among the subjects to be debated by the Confer- 
ence is that of what shall be done with the 
Christian provinces. 

The most prominent of these provinces are 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina. Before 
considering, however, in what way the Bulga- 
rians shall be governed in future, the Conference 
must decide what the limits of Bulgaria really 
are. 

The province which is known by that name 
extends from the Danube to the Balkan Moun- 
tains, and from the Black Sea to the eastern 
border of Servia. But the real Bulgaria—that 
is, the space occupied in large part by the Bul- 
garian Christians—extends far southward of the 
Balkans, and reaches at least as far as the an- 
cient historic city of Adrianople. 

If the Conference 
should decide to in- 
clude all this territory 
as “Bulgaria,” they 
will deprive the Sul- 
tan of a very large 
slice of his dominions. 
Then it will have to 
be considered what 


kind of government 
this extensive prov- 
ince shall have. It 


will be granted local 
self-government of 
some kind; and prob- 
ably the result will be 
that Bulgaria will at 
last have a Christian 
Governor, selected 
either by the Sultan 
or the powers, with 
the right to tax them- 
selves and make their 
own local laws. On 
the other hand, it is 
possible that Bulgaria 








sleep much, I man- 
aged to endure it out 
till morning, but I was 
glad when the light, shining in at the smoke- | 
hole, announced that at last day had come. | 
Tnen L[ crawled out to the upper world, and 
tilled my lungs with God's blessed and unde- 
filed oxygen. I didn’t go back ‘‘in doors.”’ 

\t breakfast we had fried fish and moose- 
meat, but not a morsel of bread. As the storm | 
had ceased, and the sun was breaking forth, al- | 
ready the foot of snow which had fallen was | 
welling, and we returned to the baidar, ' 
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may be made a prin- 
cipality, like Rouma- 
nia and Servia, and a 
European prince may be selected to rule over it. 

The case of the two provinces of Herzegovina 
and Bosnia is very similar to that of Bulgaria. 
Here, too, the Christians form a large majority 
of the population, and have long suffered griev- 
ous oppression at the hands of the Turks; and 
Europe must secure them, in some way, from 
such oppression in the future. 

Tt may be considered best to make them, also, 
semi-independent provinces, with Christian Gov- 
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ernors, and the right to make local laws; or it 
may be decided to annex them to the Austrian 
empire; or, again, to make them a principality, 
with a foreign ruler, like Roumania, 

There remain to be considered, of Christian 
subjects of Turkey, the Greeks of Thessaly, 
Epirus, and the island of Crete. When Greece 
became free, fifty years ago, these three prov- 
inces were left under the dominion of the Sul- 
tan. They did not gain their liberty with their 
brother Greeks. They claim, too, to have suf- 
fered from the tyranny and cruelty of the Turks, 
and seek to be united with the kingdom of 
Greece. The Conference will have to consider 
whether or not their ambition shall be gratified, 
or whether they must still remain under the 
Sultan’s yoke. 

The next great question for the Conference 
will be that relating to Constantinople, and the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 
The position and value of the Dardanelles have 
already been explained in the Companion. It is 
upon this question that opinion is most likely to 
be divided. Russia seeks for either the exclu- 
sive possession of the water way, or at least 
the right, in common with other nations, to nav- 
igate it with her war-ships. These claims are 
so far resisted by England 

Servia and Roumania demand complete inde- 
pendence from the Sultan’s rule, and will prob- 
ably get it. They desire, besides, an increase of 
territory. Servia used to extend some distance 
south of her present limits, and wishes to re- 
cover what she has lost. Roumania would like 
some territory south of the Danube; but instead 
of this, Russia proposes to take from her the 
province of Bessarabia. Bessarabia is that do- 
main which lies between the River Pruth and 
the Black Sea, in which are the three mouths of 
the Danube. Up to the Crimean War, it be- 
longed to Russia; it was then taken from her 
and given to Roumania. She now wants it back 
again. 

Russia also claims an indemnity from Turkey, 
and certain territories in Armenia, including the 
fortress of Kars and the important Black Sea 
port of Batoum. These claims will come before 
the Conference, but are likely to give rise to less 
discussion than the subjects which relate to the 
disposition of Turkey in Europe. 

nescence 
WAITING. 
Ah, there are problems of the heart 
Too dark for wit, too deep for art; 
Perplexities of thought, I fear, 
Unsolvable in days so near. 
But let us hope, though loitering late, 


Some prize remains for those who wait. 
JUEL BENTON. 


+> —- 
POLITICAL BOSSES. 

The word Boss means overseer, master or 
manager. It is derived from the Dutch word 
Baas, an overseer, or superior of any kind; a 
baas or boss shoemaker or bri¢eklayer, for in- 
stance, being the head of a gang of workmen. 
The word was first brought into use in this 
country by the Dutch settlers of New York, and 
is now not only applied to overseers of mechan- 
ics, but, half-contemptuously, to a class of man- 
aging politicians. Everybody has heard of 
‘Boss’? Tweed. Most people have heard of 
‘“‘Boss’”’ Shepherd, who was at the head of the 
District of Columbia ring. Tammany Hall pol- 
iticians in New York city still have their ‘‘boss,”’ 
in the person of John Kelly. ‘‘Boss’’ Keyes was 
long the manager of the politics of Wisconsin. 
Ex-Senator Cameron has been called ‘‘boss’’ in 
Pennsylvania politics for many years. 

The “boss” in politics is a peculiar product of 
American institutions,—a party leader, who dic- 
tates measures, policies and nominations, with- 
out becoming any more responsible for his acts 
than is absolutely necessary. 

The political boss may be, and in fact usually 
is, ‘‘a good fellow,’’ in the popular sense of that 
phrase. He may also be, and generally is, hon- 
est and straightforward in his private dealings. 

But most bosses have a double character. One 
phase of it is shown in their private relations, 
and quite another in their party and public rela- 
tions. Tweed, however, was an exception. In 
private or in public he was the same. These 
men often stoop to acts from which they would 
instinctively shrink if the prize they sought were 
money rather than political suecess. 

Suppose a man who has become a boss in his 
State wishes to secure the nomination of a friend 
for the office of governor. Through his agents 
in every locality he first creates a movement in 
favor of that person, and gets a newspaper here 
and there to print articles in his favor. 

By-and-by the primary political meetings—the 
cancuses—are held. Where the election of del- 
egates in favor of the boss’s candidate is sure, 
there is no interference with the popular will; 
bnt in other places, where the boss fs not so 
strong, more careful tactics are nsed, The cau- 
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cuses are “packed.”” Men are persuaded or 
hired to go to the caucuses, and to carry them 
at all hazards. 

Where it is safe, men of the other party are 
brought in and allowed to vote. 
main things is to elect the chairman, who, if le 
is unscrupulous, will decide all questions and 
points of order in favor of the boss’s ring. ‘Te 
writer of this has himself been present ai a 
caucus which was captured by one hundred and 
twenty men against one hundred and fifty, by 
sheer force of shouting. The majority were out- 
shouted, and lost control of the caucus. This 
was done by direct orders from the headquarters 
of the boss. 

If careful measures have not been taken, or if 
they have been taken but have failed to secure 
a majority of the delegates to the State Con- 
vention, the boss has still further resources. He 
is a practised “lobbyist.” He is at the place of 
meeting before the Convention assembles. He 
buttonholes this man; promises one, threatens 
another, bribes a third. His end is to be gained 
by all means, and he deems everything honor- 
able by which he may achieve it. It is humil- 
iating to say that he usually succeeds. 

It cannot now be explained how a boss gains 
his power in the first place. He gets it gradnu- 
ally, by skill and audacity, and before the public 
is aware of it. When he has become a boss, it is 
a work of years sometimes to wrest the power 
from his hands. His enemies fear him, because 
they know that if he speaks the word, all his 
friends will play false to them. 

The evil of this system lies in the fact that the 
real mover keeps himself in the background, 
incurs no responsibility, and is not easily de- 
tected in or punished for his wrong-doing. He 
has power over the men in office whom his in- 
fluence has elected, and can threaten and some- 
times punish them when they disobey him. 

Moreover, when once a boss has obtained con- 
trol, he is seldom dislodged from his position, 
except under the leadership of another man, 
who becomes his rival, and if successful, a new 
boss in place of the old one. 

The system is a bad one; and yet there 
seems to be no remedy for it. It is an out- 
growth of the caucus system, and of the theory 


One of the 





that offices are fat places, to be sought after by 
needy politicians, and to be granted as favors by 
men who have patronage. By-and-by it will all 
| come right, but we fear that this result will only 
be reached when matters become so bad that the 
people will abolish some good institutions along 
| with the bad ones. 


a 
THE NEW POPE. 

Within a week after the death of the venerable 
Pope Pius IX., the college of Cardinals met in 
secret session at the Vatican to make choice of his 
successor. There were several candidates for the 
Papal chair, the most prominent of whom were 
Cardinals Bilio, Peeci, Franchi and Panebianco, all 
Italians, and on the third ballot Cardinal Jonchino 
Pecci (pronounced as if it were spelled “Pckchy”) 
was chosen Pope. 

It is the custom of the Pope to choose, at once 
npon his election, the title, or pontificial name, 
which he wishes to bear. 
some **Pius,” some “Julius,” 


Some choose “Gregory,” 
Cardi- 
nal Pecci chose the name “Leo,” and as there have 
already been twelve Popes of that name, he becomes 
“Pope Leo XIII.” 

The new head of the Roman Catholie church is 
sixty-eight years of age. He is of a noble Pied- 
montese family, and has for some years been emi- 
nent in the affairs of the church. Recently he has 
held the office of “camerlingo,” or “chamberlain,” 
to Pope Pius. It is said that he was the choice of 
Pius for the succession. 

In character he is described as learned, astute, 
wise and firm, with much of the Italian suavity and 
subtlety. He is believed to be moderate in his views 
of the policy of the church, and to desire that its 
course should be in harmony with events and the 
progress of the age. 

He is in person a very different-looking man from 
the late Pope, being tail and thin, with a long face 
and long nose, and very keen, bright-black eyes. 


some Leo,” 
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A PUZZLED CITY. 

An odd misfortune has befallen Chicago, and it 
would be very laughable if the consequences were 
not so serious. The Supreme Court of linois has 
decided that the city cannot pay interest on any but 
its funded debt. 

In order to see what tne effect of this decision is, 
we must explain a little. The taxes for 1878 do not 
become due until January, 1879. But the city ex- 
penses in 1878 are to be paid with these taxes. 

It has been the habit to borrow money, for a short 
time, in advance of the payment of taxes. Forsuch 
A purpose money can always be had at a low rate of 
interest. But such loans are not a part of the fund- 
ed debt. No bonds are issned for them. Now the 
court says it is illegal to pay interest on the tem- 
porary loans, and as moneyed men are not much in 
= habit of lending withont interest, the treasury 
of the city is empty, 
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What is more, no way has been discovered by 
which the funds for running the government for 
nine or ten months can be had. 

No doubt this difficulty has been mainly the re- 
sult of past extravagance in the government of Chi- 
But Chicago is not alone in its sin. We have 
all lived beyond our incomes,—the nation, the 
States, cities, and individual persons. Those who 
do that always suffer sooner or later. We can only 
We cannot reproach her. It would 
be well if we could all learn the lesson her experi- 
ence teaches. 


cago. 


pity Chicago. 


5 neater 
CONQUERING A MULE. 

Aaron Burr’s great principle in life was to succeed 
in whatever he undertook. It was of little impor: 
tauce to him whether the object was trivial or im- 
portant, right or wrong, but it was all-important to 
win. He aimed to impress people with the asaur- 
ance that he never failed. The tradition is still cur- 
reut in the New York courts that he never lost a 
ease Which was brought to trial. An amusing story 
is told of his tenacity of purpose in conquering a 
stubborn mule. 

The British troops in the Revointion were threat- 
ening West Point, and Gen. McDougal, in command 
it Newburgh, could not get word to Gen. Washing- 
ton of the movements of the enemy. All his mes- 
sengers were killed or captured. Knowing Burr’s 
thorough acquaintance with all the passes, he begged 
him to undertake the mission. At one stage of his 
journey, Burr found the country swept of horses, 
and could obtain only a mule, famous for its vicious 
qualities. 

He mounted withont hesitation, and a crowd 
gathered to see the sport. The mule refused to go, 
and whip and spur only excited convulsive efforts to 
throw his rider. He then started suddenly at break- 
neck pace for the summit of a hill. Burr was pow- 
erless to hold him, or to start him when the hill was 
reached, Suddenly he started again for a platform 
midway down the hill, with an opening in the mid- 
dle for dumping charcoal, a huge pile of which lay be- 
low it. Reaching the platform, he jumped through 
the hole, never doubting to throw his rider. But 

durr calmly held his seat, and spurred the mule 
through the charcoal to the bottom of the hill. The 
crowd applanded the feat, the mule submitted to 
his master, and made the rest of the journey with- 
out any resistance, 

-— +> 
HIS PENALTY. 

Nature is merciless in exacting payment for her 
broken laws, If any one indulges to excess in eat- 
ing or drinking, pain and disease, and premature 
death are certain to follow. If one, in zeal for 
study, neglects sleep, or exercise, or recreation, 
sooner or later, decay of brain or nerves will prove 
that nature overlooks no transgression of her laws. 
Theodore Parker, in early life, after working hard 
during the day on the farm or in teaching, would 
often study till the morning hours to slake his thirst 
for knowledge. 

He thonght an iron constitution would sustain 
any strain he might subject it to. His health broke 
down in manhood, and he died at forty-nine. He 
wrote sadly, “If I could be well, well enough to 
work and do aman’s duty, [should be glad; but 
added, submissively, “I am content to pay the price 
of violating the laws of the body in struggling for 
an education, though I knew not what I did.” 
Many students lose health in college or in the pro- 
fessional school, not from excessive study, but from 
careless disobedience to the laws of diet, sleep and 
exercise. Nature is certain to punish such negli- 
gence, 


+o 
A KNAVISH TRICK. 

It is singular what knavish acts even men of 
genius will sometimes commit in order to puff them- 
selves into popularity. An illustration of this phase 
of human nature was once given by Courbet, a great 
French artist. The Minister of Fine Arts desired 
to confer a decoration upon Courbet, and, knowing 
he was a radical republican, had him sounded, in 
order to find out if he would accept it. Courbet 
showed delight at the proposal, caused the minister 
to be fervently thanked, but did not directly say 
that the honor would be accepted. He took himself 
off to the country, so that the minister, if not sat- 
isfied, might not ask him to say “Yes” or “No.” 
The decoration was conferred, and then the knavish 
artist published a letter in the newspapers refusing 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, because as a dem- 
oerat he could not sanction any such distinctions 
among men. Bya dishonorable act he had obtained 
his purpose, —he desired to have the honor of being 
decorated, and the popularity of refusing it. 


+> 





HAND-ORGANS. 


Of course the Italian organ-grinders must find ap- 
Preciative listeners, who are willing to pay for me- 
chanical music, or these peripatetic minstrels would 
not turn the crank, But many persons, among 
whom are invalids, students, writers, and lovers of 
£004 music, look upon them as disturbers of the 
Peace. From a report of an English case, it seems 
that the English courts do not share this opinion. 
The report thus speaks of the effort made by a resi- 


para of Bedford Square, London, to secure a re- 
adress : 


here Ea of the residents appealed to the 

*. While he was dressing, one morning late 
vary, he heard the strains of a hand-organ, 

ug his coat and hat, he went ont, ordered 
rest, and accompanied them to the police 
The magistrate asked him whether the mn- 
sic prevented him from brushing his hair or pntting 
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on his coat. The complainant said that it did not; 
he was annoyed and disturbed by the sound of the | 
music; he could not say that the hand- -organs were 
out of ‘tune, but he was certain that the music grated 
on hisear. The magistrate felt constrained to dis- 
charge the Italians on the ground that a man in the 
act of dressing could not be impeded in any way by 
the sounds of a hand-organ. 


— ——___+@e- 
A PRAIRIE “HOTEL.” 

In new settlements the name always goes before 
the reality, and a “city” in the young Territories is 
often nothing but a single shanty and a thousand 
acres of staked building-lots. A correspondent 
from Farmington, Minn., in a letter to an Eastern 
paper, describing that place some years ago, tells 
how he fared there once in the days of primitive 
accommodations: 





I rode to the first-class hotel; it was a covered 
frame on stilts, and barely partitioned off inside with 
laths. Every one washed from the same tin dish, 
and wiped upon the same towel; the fare was tough 
steak and tougher biscuit; the beds were mere boxes 
on legs, and filled with coarse meadow hay. 

No doors to the rooms nor nails to hang a coat, no 
stand or even chair to put a lamp on; but mine host 
just dropped some grease from his dip upon the 
floor, into which he inserted his candle and bade me 
make myself comfortable. Now I had hired the 
“private room’ at an extra price, with no under- 
standing that it was to be all my own for the night; 
and of course the only safety for money was to 
put it to bed. So you may imagine my serenity 
when at twelve, midnight, in bounced a straggler in 
long boots; the landlord had sent him np, he said, 
as mine was the only bed with but one in it. In the 
morning I found that about forty persons had been 
lying right across the long entry between the rooms, 
with only here and there a blanket among them; and 
they snored on as I waded overthem. After break- 
fast, the landlord told us all to come out and square 
the house into place—it had been moved on its bed 
in the night by the wind. Leaning along rail asa 
lever, we all bore our weight upon it, and the first- 
class hotel came into place again. But now, mark 
me, that place is a county seat, has a court-house 
and other fine buildings, with churches, two news- 
papers, and really more than one “first- class” hotel. 
And this isa sample of hundreds of places on the 
prairies. 





ANECDOTE OF BISMARCK. 

Bismarck is very proud of a simple decoration 
which is often seen on his breast between many 
stars and orders, Once a diplomatist asked him, 
not without a flavor of sarcasm in the question, the 
meaning of the decoration, which, at the time, was 
the only one he had. “Iam in the habit,’ tartly 
replied Bismarck, “of saving people’s lives some- 
times.” His right to the decoration arose thus: 


In the summer of 1842, when Bismarck was twen- 
ty-eight years old, and was a cavalry officer, he was 
standing one afternoon with some of his companions 
on a bridge, when his groom led his horse into the 
water to drink. Suddenly the horse lost footing, 
fell, and the groom disappeared. Bismarck imme- 
diately threw away his sword, tore off his uniform, 
and sprang into the river to save his servant. He 
caught him, but the frightened man clung to him 
with sucha grip that he was obliged to goto the 
bottom before he could get loose. Ev entually he 
saved the groom. For this gallant deed Bismarck re- 
ceived the well-known Prussian Rettungsmedaille. 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON. 

Washington's wife,as well as himself, seems to 
have had a habit of being “on time.’”?>, How coulda 
person with many appointments keep them all un- 
less punctual ? 

Miss Peale, the daughter of James Peale, tells 
this story of the punctuality of Martha Washington: 
“My father had an engagement to paint a miniature 
of Mrs. Washington in Philadelphia, the general 
being then out of town. He was obliged to zo to 
her house, and the appointment for a first sitting 
was arranged for seven o'clock in the morning. My 
father arrived at the house, and taking out his 
watch, he found he was exactly on time. The 
thought then struck him that possibly it might be 
too early to disturb a lady, and he decided to give 
ten minntes’ grace before knocking at the door. 
He accordingly walked the pavement, and at the 
end of ten minutes pulled out his watch and rang 
the bell. He was ushered into the parlor, and Mrs, 
Washington accosted him, drew out her watch, and 
said she had given her orders for the day, had heard 
her daughter take her lesson on the harpsichord, 
and had read all the morning papers, and after all 
this had been waiting for him ten minutes. 

—\\_+or-—____ 
NAPPING IN CHURCH. 

Pope’s reference to the church-going motives of 

his time,— 
**Some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there”— 
shows what an ancient pedigree belongs to a mod- 
ern fashion. And a passage from a sermon of 
Bishop Latimer, who suffered martyrdom in 1555, 
exhibits another modern custom as then in vogue. 
The bishop says: 

“TI had rather ye should come to church, as the 
tale is of the gentlewoman of London. One of her 
neighbors met her in the street, and said, ‘Mistress, 
whither go ye?’ 

“*Marry,’ said she, ‘Iam going to St. Thomas of 
Acres to the sermon. I could not sleep all this last 
night, and Lam now going thither. I never failed 
of a good nap there.’ 

‘And so,” adds Latimer, “I had rather ye should 
go a-naprping to the sermons than not go at all.” 


4 
TEAR-BOTTLES. 

“Put thou my tears into thy bottle,’”’ says the 
Psalmist. The reference is probably to the ancient 
custom of bottling the tears of mourners as & memo- 
rial. The custom is still observed in Persia, and a 
traveller thus describes the manner of its observ- 
ance: 

As the mourners are sitting around weeping, the 
master of ceremonies presents each one with a piece 


of cotton wool, with which he wipes off his tears. 
This cotton is afterward squeezed into a bottle, and 





the tears are preserved as a powerful and efficncions 
| remedy for reviving a dying man after every other 





means have failed. It is also eens asa charm 
| against evil influences. The practice was once uni- 
| versal, as is found by the tear-bvottles which are 
found in almost every uncienttomb; for the ancients 
buried them with their dead as a proof of their 
affection. 

sap settee 


| A LONG SPEECH PROPOSED. 


The Orkney Islands are so far north that during | 
| the summer it is never dark, only twilight comes on | 
very fond of list- | 


ening to preaching, and even ona week-day evening 
will fill the church to hear a clergyman. One sum- 
mer day a missionary was to address them at the 
evening prayer meeting, and the church was filled 
to overflowing. The elders waited on the mission- | 


| about midnight. The people are 


so many people present it might be expedient for | 
him to give a longer address than is usually expect- 
ed at a prayer-meeting. 

“Very well,” said the minister, “I will speak till 
it’s dark.” 

“Oh, no, sir,’’ was the reply, “you mustn’t do that, 
for it’}l no be dark for six weeks.” 


+o 


COMPANION PRIZES. 


ing for the Companion prizes, that the time for send- 
ing in their articles expires on the first of April, 
after which date nothing will be received. We 
would also caution them that a strict compliance 
with all the rules will be insisted upon, or we can 
take no notice of what may be sent us. 


> 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Do not send Postage Stamps to pay your 
Subscriptions. 
We cannot take Postage Stamps in payment for 
either the whole or a part of your subscription to 
the Companion. 


sends them. 


or the 75 cents alone, seem small in amount, but 
when hundreds of subscribers and postmasters each 
send that amount, the aggregate becomes a very se- 
rious matter to us. 


If stamps were legal currency, we could use them 
in trade; but they are not legal currency. The 
paper-maker will not take them, neither the grocer. 
They remain on our hands, a worthless amount of 
colored paper,—for all ordinary uses as money,— 
and thus involve serious embarrassment to us. 

For these reasons we shall be forced to return 
them when they are sent in payment for the paper. 

Send your money by post-office money-order. 
There is hardly a hamlet that has not, within at | 
least a few miles of it, a money-order post-office. 
If sent in this way, your money is sure to come a 
us safely, and you run no risk by sending it. We | 
will be responsible for it. 


If a money-order post-office is not within your 
reach, apply to the postmaster in your town, and 
get him to register the letter in which you have 
placed the amount you wish to send us, Then if the 
letter is lost or stolen, it can be traced. You can 
send money in this way at our risk. 


A check upon any city bank we can use, and is} 
also a safe way of sending money through the mails. 
You can send the check at our risk. 


If you send your money in any other way than by 
money-order, registered letter, or by check, you 
must do it at your own risk. We cannot be respon- 
sible for its loss, if it does not reach us, 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


WANTED. 
20,000 Boys and Girls. 


Four years ago the first Pattern for the Bracket Saw, 
that has become so famous all over the country, was de- 
signed and whittled out in the Companion office. 

Since then more than 250,000 have beensold. More than 
500,000 Blades are used with these Saws every month. At 
least 15,000,000 Designs have been made and sold to the 

uarter of a million people who are using our Bracket 
Saw. 

Notwithstanding these enormous figures, the Bracket 
Saw business in all its departments is still in its infancy. 
We think there will be at least one million Saws sold be- 
fore the demand ceases, 


COOD NEWS. 


We want those boys and girls who have purchased one 
of our Saws, learned how to use it, made beautiful brack- 
ets, and can interest and teach others, toshare in the profits 
of the sale of these goods. With this in view we have or- 
ganized an 


AGENCY SYSTEM, 


by which we shall appoint one or more boys or girls our 
Agents in every town in the United States for the sale of 
our Bracket Saw and everything pertaining to it. 


CONDITIONS. 


Every applicant for this agency must state how long he 
has used our Bracket Saw; how many Brackets have 
been made; and if sold, how much money was received 
for them. 

Also state the number of inhabitants in the town, city 
or village in which you live. Whether you live in the 
village, or city, or in the country. How many boys or 
girls you know whom you think you can induce to pur- 
chase a Bracket Saw. 

If your letter is satisfactory we will — write you 
again, giving full particulars, prices, etc. 

Address 


Perry Mason & Co. 


Boston, MAss. 








East WILTON, FRANKLIN Co., MF. 
Your Saws are giving much satisfaction and pleasure 
to the boys in this vicinity ; and it is wonderful to see what 
neat and tasteful ornaments they will work out. I consid- 
er the inventor has done much to give the boys pleasure, 
and instil in them a taste for decorating ther homes, and 
al:o improving their leisure hours and kee: ng them at 
home and forming an idea and taste for Mec a The 
bee yt must be pleased with his success in the number dis- 
s+d of, knowing they are appreciated by the children. 
Fre will reap his reward. 
Yours truly, 





JOSEPH TOWNSEND, 


ary before service, and remarked that as there were 


We would remind those persons who are compet- | 


If sent, they will be returned to the person who | 


A single subscription of $175, if paid in stamps, | 





a. PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. 
Vick’s Catalogue,—30 Illustrations, oniy 2 cts., 
| WViek’s Ellustrated Monthly Magazine.—32 
pages s, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in each num- 
ber. Price, $1 25a year; Five copies for $5 00. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents 
| in paper covers; with elegant cloth covers $1 00. 
| All my publications are printed in English and German. 








ddress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 
tT 
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LLUSTRATED 
=< SESCRIPTIVE 2 


¥ 

mailed FREE 

all applicants, Itcon- 

tains colored plate, 500 engravings, 

about 150 pages, and full ae oe 
attaers and (pits! for punting « over 1200 
Varieties ©: ege' le an a 
Invaluable D all, Bend forit. Addres _— Seen, te, 


D. M, FERRY & Co. , Detroit, Mich, 


| Collections FLOWER - - SEEDS 





. 25 Choice Annuals, free bloomers....... 1. 
Xe. 3. 20 Choice Biennials and Perennials..... 1. 
ke 4 i Very Choice Annuals, tree bloome rs 






| 5 Very Rare Annuals (F lorists’ ) 
ASSORTMENTS of Asters (12 var. 

(12 var.), Pinks (16 var.), Phlox RaachiRewn (6 

var.), Pansies (8 var.), Primulas (6 var.), German 
| Stocks (12 var.), all of ‘the Smeets sorts, colors sepa- 
| rate, per assortment. EACH 

CETABLE SEEDS! 

Twenty Varieties of the leading sorts, %1. Collec- 
tions of larger quantities for $2 $5. $10, $20. Any of 
{ the above collections sent FI y» IE BY MAIL on re- 
ceipt of price. ALENDAR for 1878 civesinstruc- 
tions. Mailedfree.e HENRY A. DRE =e, Seedsman 
and Flo st, Lock- ‘box 3i, Philade Iphia, Pa 











\@ = aa F hentai and Market Garde ners bet 
with the most reliable Seed. 


Choice, Seeds 
Specialty. = 


| CURTIS, coBn & Ww ASHBURN, 


A work of 150 page 
beautifully iicateat. 
ed, containing descriptive 

t of the rarest as well as 
ihe novelties in both Flower 
and Vegetable seed, SENT 
ON RECEIPT OF TWO THREE- 


65 Tremont Street, Boston. 


| PELs ON’S Wonderful NEW BERRIES! 

A blessing for «very Rural Home! Se eo for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, Free. GIBSON & B — — TT, Nurs- 
erymen and F ruit Growers, Ww oodbury oe 


Imperial Egg | Foo 





Will “Make Your Serhan i 
Winter and Summer, support Fow!s during moulting, 
keep them constantly in_fine condition, and increase 
their profit 100 per cent. Half of thechickédie annually, 
This makes bone and muscle early, and will save them. 
Packages to mix with 50 weight ordinary feed, 5) cts. 
larger for $1.00 and_$2.0. Sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Also sold by Grocers, Feed Stores, etc. 
—LOCAL AGENTS WANTED.— 
c.R. ALLEN & CO., Box 203, Hartrorp, Conn. 


AGREAT OFFER! 0". 


these HARD 
TIMES dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS of first-class makers at lower prices 
for cash, or Installments, than ever before of- 
fered. WATERS’ PIANOS & ORGANS are 
the BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great in- 
ducements (fo the trade. A liberal discount 
to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Sc hools, 
Lodges, &c. PIANOS, 7-octave, 140; 7 1-3- 
octave, 8150. ORGANS, 2 stops, #48 ; 4 stops, 
$53; Tstops, 865; 8stops, #70;10 stops, S85; 
12 stops, &90 Cash ; in perfect order, not used a year. 
Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 

Manufacturers and Dealers, 

40 East 14th Street, New York. 
Superb #340 Organs only &95. Pianos, 
retail price by other manufacturers $900, only 


ORGAN: 
as Beautiful $650 Pianos $175-bran new, 


warranted, 15 days test trial. Other bargains, want them 


introduced. Agents Wanted. Paper eee : PIANOS 


ORTON SADLER’S 
USINESS CALCULATOR. 


304 pages, 42 Subject Illustrations. 
Best Business Work ever published. 
Strongly endorsed by Bankers, Press, 
Expert Accountants & Farmers. Over 

40,000 sold in 6 months. AGENTS 
WaAntTep, Ask your Bookseller. Sent 

ostage paid for One Dollar. 32 page 





& 
Address Daniel PF. Beatty, Washington, N N. 





Prospectus, beantifully illustrated, with Table of Contents 
Baltimore, Md. 


free to any address. . W.H. SADLER, Pub., 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to 
Self-inkers. from $10 to os. gon 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 

te and of our own — 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cen 
YOUNG AMEDICA PRESS C0., 53 Sever St., Now Tork, 















For the Companion. 


MY HAND-IN-HAND COMPANION. 


To the old home farm returning, 
*Mid the April evening glooms, 

( kiss the faces that knew me, 
And I turn to the vacant rooms. 

The scenes of my long-past childhood 
The doors that I open recall, 

The blossoming windows of summer, 
The fruit-laden orchards of fall. 











I go toa tenantless chamber; 
The moon glimmers over the eaves, 

And a light, as in years long vanished, 
In the hatticed window leaves, 

And, in fancy, night’s viewless angel 
Goes by with «a mufited tread, 

As I gaze with an answerless longing 
On the little one’s empty bed. 





There were little blue eyes that forever 
Have vanished from my sight; 

A heart of affection that never 
Will throb on my own with delight, 

I shall never again kneel beside him, 
[ shall pray in the silence instead, 

Fall gently, O dews, in the graveyard, 
Where the green myrtles cover his bed, 





My hand-in-hand companion, 
That the years will never restore, 

The little lost hand ‘neath the mosses 
Will lock in my fingers no more! 

As the moonlight all white is the pillow 
Where rested a curl-circled head, 

And the April winds sigh through the willow 
That waves o’er the little one’s bed, 


O dear little lips that no longer 
In love will be lifted to mine! 

O dear little arms that grew stronger, 
My neck in their ring to entwine! 

Each place, gentle heart, where L loved thee, 
Is sprinkled with tears [ have shed, 

And the glow of lost years of affection 
Comes back as I gaze on thy bed. 





I think of the gardens immortal, 
And 1 seem in a vision to see 
A little hand open the portal 
A mighty hand closes to me. 
I know he is safe with our Saviour, 
And I turn from the thought of the dead, 
And [ see in my faith but a pillow 
Where an angel once rested its head, 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


oo * 
For the Companion, 
DO YOU BELIEVE IT? 

Heaven’s written answers to inquiring prayer 
can save the soul, but do not always make the 
heart happy. Many need to have the same sa- 
ered truth said over to them by a living teacher 
before it will really make them glad. 

A missionary in Australia called at the cabin 
of a poor woman in “the bush,”’ and found her 
cutting potatoes for her husband and children 
to plant. 

“How do you do?” he said, pleasantly. 

“Oh, well in body, but sick in soul!’’ she re- 
plied. She had recognized him at once as a 
minister, and that was the reason of her speak- 
ing so frankly. The missionary saw that he had 
come to one in need, and repeated, ‘He healeth 
the broken in heart;’’ ‘Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and Iw 


rest.” 





| 


en | open fixed basins into the house. 
ill give you | gerous gas is that emanating from stoves. 


“[ know it,—I have read it,”’ said the woman, | 


“but I get no rest.” 
“Do you believe it 
“Why, yes, I believe, but I don’t believe right. 

| can’t believe right.” 

“What is that verse in the fifth chapter of 
John—the twenty-fourth verse? Do you 
member?” 

“No, not just that, but I've read the chapter 
again and again. I was reading a little before 
Won't you read to me now, sir? 
Read that verse.” And she handed him an old 
Bible that lay behind her among the bags. 

rhe missionary found and read, ** ‘Verily, ver- 
ily, | say unto you, he that heareth my word, 
and believeth on Him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemna- 
tion, but is passed from death unto life.’ Do 
you believe that?” 

“Yes, [ believe every word in the book, but’’— 

“[T mean, do you believe that verse?” 

“L believe it, but | don’t believe right.” 

“Please read the verse yourself, and see if it 
And 


o 


re- 


you came, 


siys anything about believing ‘right.’ ’’ 
he handed back her Bible, 

She read the verse aloud, and lingered over it, 
as if it was new to her. ‘*No, it doesn’t,’’ she 
said; and she read it again, 
before. 


“TL never saw it so 
‘Huth,’ —‘shall not,’—‘is passed’ — 
why, it’s the best verse in the Bible. 
thought it was for me, but it is.”’ 


I never 
And the tears 
began to gather in the poor woman's eyes, 

Very soon the missionary left her—not alone 
with her sorrow, as he found her, but alone with 
her joy. 

And the Christian faith and consecration to 
her new Master of that humble believer has 
never ceased. It is three miles from her cabin 
to the nearest place of worship, but her seat 
is never vacant there, and her daily spirit and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


behavior still reveal the grateful peace that 
came to her that day, when first she knew that 
eternal life could be hers by just believing. 

Faith is not a complicated method. It is tak- 
ing what God offers, and trusting what He says. 

> 

WOMEN IN SOCIAL POLITICS. 

It is true, within certain limits, that “a man 
must ask his wife’s permission to be rich.”’. And 
it is also true that a politician must seek the 
aid of all the ladies of his family if he would be 
looked upon as ‘‘a rising statesman.’’ For po- 
litical advancement in our republic depends 
very much upon the politician's popularity with 
the leaders or manufacturers of public opinion. 
In acquiring this popularity, no aid is thought to 
be more valuable than that of woman’s. The 
consideration of these facts may explain why it 
is that certain ladies in Washington do as much 
hard work as a correspondent of the Graphic 
says they do. 

Some of the ladies of the Cabinet families now 
use two carriages every afternoon except Sun- 
days and their own reception days. Half of the 
family takes one carriage and the other half an- 
other, and each carriage load goes in a different 
direction with a different list, and in this man- 
ner the two parties, by making brief calls, can 
sometimes discharge as many as seventy obliga- 
tions in an afternoon. 





ure of value seems to have commended itself to 
the British Indians at the trading-posts. The 
Manitoba correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post amusingly describes some of their diffi- 
culties and questions when the traders weigh 
out tea and sugar to them in payment, and take 
their furs and pemmican without weighing. , 


‘For why you put on one side tea or sugar, 
and on the other side a little bit of iron? We 
don’t know what medicine that is; but look 
here, put on one side of that thing that swings 
a bag of pemmican, and put on the other side 
blankets, and tea, and sugar, and then, when 
the two sides stop swinging, you take the pem- 
mican, and we will take the blankets and tea; 
that will be fair, for one side will be as big as 
the other.” 

This very luminous idea elicits universal satis- 
faction all around. Every Indian of them all 
grunts his unqualified approval, until the trader 
quietly observes,— 

“Well, let it be as you say. We will make 
the balance swing level between the pemmican 
and the blankets, but we will carry out the 
idea still further. You will put your beaver 
and marten-skins on one side, I will put against 
them on the other my blankets, and my gun, 
and ball, and powder; then, when both sides are 
level, you will take the ball, and powder, and 
blankets, and I will take the marten and the 
rest of the fine furs.”’ 

This unique proposition suddenly illumines 
the mind of the ingenuous Indian on the ques- 
tion of weighing-balances and steelyards, and 


This becomes necessary when it is remembered after some deliberation, it is firmly resolved to 
how many calls are made at the residences of abide by the old plan of letting the white trader 


the Cabinet each Wednesday. On the sixteenth 
of January seven hundred persons called at the 
house of one member of the Cabinet, and, as I 
saw the same crowd at ail the other receptions 
that day, I take it for granted that all received 
as many visitors as the lady referred to. 

She said that the names and addresses of calls 
to be returned (which excludes those of gentle- | 
men) covered sixteen pages in her visiting book 
—pages about the size of foolscap paper. | 

Deducting Sunday and Wednesday, their re- | 
ception day, these ladies have but five after- | 
noons (calling hours being from about one to 
half-past five o’clock) in which to return calls, | 
and if, even by dividing into two parties, sev- | 
enty calls are the most which, under favorable | 
circumstances, can be returned in an afternoon, 
only three hundred and fifty can be returned 
before another. 

A chief of one of the executive departments 
gave me recently a ludicrous picture, which was 
not without its pathetic side, of how he found 
his wife when he returned home on the sixteenth | 
ultimo, sitting alone at a desk with her head | 
bowed on her hands, mutely contemplating a 
pile of visiting-cards on the table before her. 

He said, “It is a hopeless task for her to re- 
turn all those calls, but she knows she must 
try."” Lasked him why the Cabinet ladies did 
not “‘strike’’ and announce that they would be 
happy to receive visitors on Wednesdays, but 
must not be expected to return calls in person. 
He said the ladies now here wished to do as far 
as possible in this matter what their predeces- 
sors had done. 

ee ee 

POISONOUS GASES IN HOUSES. 

Typhus fever, diphtheria, and other fatal dis- 
eases, are often caused by sewer gas which 
forces its way through the water-closet and | 
Another dan- | 
The 
New York Jerald thus writes about both these | 
poisons: 





Unless there is a free circulation and an ade- 
quate supply of pure air in a bedroom occupied | 
by one or more persons, the volume of air en-| 
closed becomes very rapidly exhausted of its | 
life-preserving properties, and proportionately 
charged with gases of an opposite character. 

The mere breathing of the air takes from it | 
the oxygen, and returns a volume of carbonic | 
acid gas, which speedily assumes an undue pro-| 
portion to the former, and renders the atmos- 
phere absolutely dangerous to life. 

But there are other sources of danger that too 
frequently fail to be recognized, even by gener- 
ally careful householders, These are the pipes | 
leading from water-closets, sinks and fixed wash 
hand basins, to the house drain, and which often 
serve as the inlets by which that most deadly of 
poisons, sewer gas, enters dwellings. 

It does not matter very much whether the poi- 
son enters the hallway from a water-closet, the 
kitchen from a sink, or the bedroom from a 
fixed wash hand basin, it will attack the sleeper | 
in his bedroom. 

Thousands of fatal cases of disease that are | 
believed to be the result of contagion are really 
due to sewer-gas poison brought directly into 
bedrooms by the ways we have suggested. 

Another dangerous gas that must be guarded 
against in bedrooms is that emanating from 
stoves, During cold weather these stoves are 
much used as heaters in sleeping-apartments, 
and through ignorance of the principles of com- 
bustion and ventilation, the carbonic acid gas 
given off fills the air with its poison. 

It isa hundred times safer to sleep in a cold 
bedroom than in one heated by a badly-regulated 
stove. Open fireplaces obviate all danger, and 
serve as the best means of ventilation. 





ae is 
PUZZLED. 

Some of our readers may remember Haw- 
thorne’s story of the generous father of the old 
Colonial days, who weighed his daughter against 
a scaleful of “pine-tree shillings,’ and gave her 
this (her weight in money) for her marriage 


' 








dowry. This rude and rather laughable meas- 


decide the weight himself in his own way; for 
it is clear that the steelyard is a very great 
medicine, which no brave man can understand, 
and which can only be manipulated by a white 
medicine-man. 

- nn 


THE FARMER. 


Happy I count the farmer’s life, 

Its varied round of wholesome toil; 
An honest man with loving wife, 

An offspring native to the soil. 


Thrice happy, surely! in his breast 
Plain wisdom and the trust of God: 
His path more straight from east to west 
Than politician ever trod. 
His gain’s no loss to other men; 
His stalwart blows inflict no wound; 
Not busy with his tongue or pen, 
He questions truthfully sky and ground. 


Partner with seasons and the sun, 
Nature’s co-wor' und his skill 
Obedience, ev’n as waters run, 

Winds blow, herbs, beasts their laws fulfil. 


A vigorous youthhood, clean and bold; 
A manly manhood, cheerful age; 

His comely children proudly hold 
Their parentage best heritage. 





Unhealthy work, false mirth, chicane, 
Guilt, needless woe, and useless strife, 
O cities, vain, inane, insane! 
How happy is the farmer’s life. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


+> 


BATTLE WITH WOLVES. 
Minnesota farmers have bigger and rougher 
enemies than woodchucks and crows to deal 
with. A Norwegian of Spring Valley, in that 
State, one day late in the recent winter, hada 
fight single-handed with three wolves, and got 





| away victorious. 


He started out after dark, with a single-bar- 
relled shot-gun, to shoot down a wolf whose 
howls he could hear some distance off in the 
timber. The stars were bright in an unclouded 
sky, and even in the woods the hunter could see 
quite plainly for a short distance. 

The howls of the animal led him in the right 
course, and the sounds grew plainer as he ad- 
vanced, and after about an half-hour’s search, 
he espied the wolf crouched upon a brush heap, 
in an “‘opening”’ in the shrubbery,—evidently a 
den. The wolf not retreating upon his approach, 
he immediately fired atit. The wolf sprang at 
him before he could make the first motion 
towards reloading his gun, and in about three 
seconds the snow and shrubbery were flying 
right and left in a tussle between man and 
beast. 

Emboldened by hunger, the fierce animal en- 
deavored to fasten on the man’s throat, and 
though the hunter succeeded in giving the wolf 
two or three severe blows on the head and side, 
it seemed only the more enraged and ferocious, 
and gave tongue to continual howls and snarls 
while maintaining the fight. Two other wolves, 
evidently called by the howls of the first, ap- 


| peared on the scene. 


The last two were smaller than, but as fero- 
cious as, the leader. Clubbing his gun, the man 
finally planted a terrific blow on the neck of 
one, laying it out lifeless, and then began a re- 
treat for the timber edge, beating off the brutes 
as well as he could. 

When the clear field was reached his weapon 
was minus the stock, and he held only a bent 
gun-barrel in his hands, having hit the trees 
about him oftener than the wolves; but he sue- 
ceeded in keeping them from doing any serious 
injury until he came to the open country, where 
he turned and ran for dear life. The wolves 
followed him but a short distance.—Spring Val- 
ley Vidette. 


Se aa 
LEARNING TO WRITE. 

Abundant writing is, in the judgment of the 
Methodist, more important to one learning to 
write than correct writing. After he has written 
a good deal, he will better comprehend the value 
of correct writing. From the suggestions of the 
Methodist we condense the following advice: 


Learning to think with a pen in his hand, and 
to so grasp his thought that it shall submit to be 
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recorded,—this is the first stage of the business. 
and the young writer ought to be free from crit: 
ical preoccupations while he is making this stage 
of his journey. He has also to form a liking {o; 
the work of writing. Do not make it more irk. 
some to him than it naturally is. 

After abundant writing comes the effort a 
correct writing. And correct writing is writjp. 
clearly,—writing so as to be easily understood” 

A third suggestion is that the write: should 
study his subject for its facts, its history, jt 
chiet expositions, The danger here is piagia. 
rism; but plagiarism is a disease of fools, and 4 
sensible youth will not catch it in a litany 
while the ordinary victim has been known jy 
succumb to a single volume of sermons. 


+e 
THE SPURNED INDIAN. 

The cool way in which an Indian takes good 
or ill suggests that he is half made up of pride 
and half of insensibility. Even when he has 
white blood in his veins, he is controlled by his 
Indian nature; a fact which is illustrated by the 
following story of a Metis, or half-breed, in the 
service of the Hudson Bay Company, who had 
detected a thieving Indian and brought him to 
justice: 

The Sioux warrior was found guilty of stealing 
a horse, and condemned to pay the animal's 
value by instalments, at one of the conipany’s 
forts. On paying the last instalment, he re. 
ceived his quittance from the man who had 
brought him to justice, and left the office. 

A few moments later the Sioux returned, ad- 
vanced on his noiseless moccasins within a pace 
of the writing-table, and levelled his musket full 
at the half-breed’s head. 

Just as the trigger was pulled, the Metis raised 
the hand with which he was writing and touched 
lightly the muzzle of the gun; the shot passed 
over his head, but his hair was singed off in a 
broad mass. The smoke clearing away, the 
Indian was amazed to see his enemy still lived. 

The other looked hiin full in the eyes for an 
instant, and quietly resumed his writing. The 
Indian silently departed unpursued, those who 
would have given chase being stopped by the 
half-breed with,— 

“Go back to your dinner, and leave the affair 
to me.” 

When evening came, a few whites, curious to 
see how the matter would end, accompanied the 
Metis to the Sioux encampment. Ata certain 
distance he bade them wait, and advanced alone 
to the Indian tents. Before one of these sat 
crouched the baffled savage, singing his own 
death-hymn to the tom-tom. 

He complained that he must now say good- 
bye to wife and child, to the sunlight, to his gun 
and the chase. He told his friends in the spirit- 
land to expect him that night, when he would 
bring them all news of their tribe. 

He swung his body backwards and forwards 
as he chanted his strange song, but never once 
looked up,—not even when his foe spurned him 
with his foot. He only sang on, and awaited 
his fate. 

Then the half-breed bent his head and spat 
down on the crouching Sioux, and turned lei- 
surely away,—a crueller revenge than if he had 
shot him dead. 


THE COLONEL’S BLUNDER. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
tells this humorous story in illustration of the 
obtuseness of men: 


Last evening I attended a little dinner party 
given in honor of a very lovely young lady here 
on a Visit from Baltimore. There were only six 
couples invited, and all arrived within the limits 
of fashionable punctuality, save the gallant 
Colonel Finally our hostess gave him 
up, and the signal was given to adjourn to the 
dining-room. 

We had barely seated ourselves when the 
missing ex-warrior arrived, and, receiving an 
informal welcome, was introduced to a few who 
were strangers, and to the Baltimore belle, 
whose place of residence he did not catch. __ 

Colonel —, who is considerable of a wit, 
was called upon for some of his war reminis- 
cences. It was in vain our gentle hostess shook 
her brown head at him; the colonel did not no- 
tice it, and launched at once into an interesting 
skirmish he had had with a party of “‘rebs.” 

He had hardly spoken the latter word when 
his host, unable to restrain himself, gave him 4 
gentle but insinuating kick under the table; but 
the orator, as if of flint, went on, and even when 
the hint was repeated, steadily pursued his re- 
cital. 

Finally he put his foot in it by a reference to 
the Marylanders, whom he characterized as 
“skulkers,’’ when up rose the beautiful brunette, 
with flashing orbs; and making him a sweepil's 
courtesy, she said,— 

“At least, Colonel ———, they have too mucli 
chivalry to insult a lady at the table of 4 
friend!’’ and left the room. 

“What have I said?” cried the man of blood. 
“Tinsult a lady! Never!’”’ Then said the host- 
ess, reproachfully, ‘Colonel, I tried in vain te 
stop you, but it seemed as though you avoided 
my eye. Didn’t you know that young lady is 
from Baltimore, and her father an ex-Confeder- 
ate soldier?”’ 

“Know! How should I know?’ queried the 
crushed colonel. “I thought you said Boston. 

“Talk about taking hints,” chimed his host, 
“I kicked your leg once, twice, thrice, under the 
table, and on you went.” 

As the latter spoke, the colonel’s countenance 
showed a struggle between anger and amrse- 
ment until he burst out with, ‘“My leg! Didn't 
you know it was a weoden one?’ And then, 





rushing after the irate Southerner, laid himself 
at her feet, so to speak. She sweetly foigave 





him, and all went merry. 
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And papa would take a long stick and poke it 
down, and then he would say,— 
| “Oh dear, it is Freddie and Dody, all frozen 
j up! 6 
| And mother would say,— 
| “No, Sam, you can’t eat up this icicle; we 
shall always keep it.” 
|} And then—rap! rap! rap! right on the kitch- 
| s : 

en-door, and a strange voice that said,— 

‘Are there any naughty boys here?’ 

And Freddie’s heart gave a great jump, and | 
| then the door opened. Poor Freddie and Dody | 
‘gave a big scream and ran through the dark, 

knocking the chairs, and tables, and stoves, and 

at last burst into the parlor, all light and warm, 
but the beans were rattling very hard in Dody’s 
tummack,. 
“Why, what is the matter, Freddie?” said his | 
father, taking him in his arms. 
“Don’t want stay in kishen all night! Don’t | 
want be an icicle and get knocked down. Don’t 
want be a naughty boy. Me and Dody always 
| be good, forever an’ never; and go bed and 

chink no more watty. Amen.” 
| And then the door opened, and Freddie’s 
| mother came in with a shawl over her head and 
a funny look in her eyes. 
| She tucked Freddie and Dody in the bed, and 
| kissed them good-night again. 
4 : | And the bed felt very soft, the pillow was all 
For the Companion. | . 

| right, they were not thirsty, and were very glad 
FREDDIE AND DODY. | they did not live in the woods. 

Freddie wanted a drink of water. | So Freddie shut his eyes and went to sleep. 

Now Freddie was in bed, all tucked in and | Dody could not shut hers, but the beans did not 
good-night kissed, with Dody close to his cheek. | rattle, so she must have been asleep, too. 

Dody was not pretty, but very quiet and good, | MAry HAINEs, 
and much loved by Freddie. She had a nice | 
rubber face, very dirty now, with the end of her | 
nose bitten off. But that made it very handy to | 
feed her, and when some one asked Fred- 
die, the other day, what it was that rat- 
tled so in his doll, Freddie said,— 

“Dody eat ’nin—’nin way down in 
Dody’s tummack. Dive Dody beans for 
‘nin.”” 

Freddie and Dody were both cross that 
night. They thought the bed very hard, 
and mother had to come in and smooth 
it for them. The pillow was not right, 
and mother had to get another one, and 
now Freddie wanted a “chink watty.”’ 

He had had three drinks of water since 
he went to bed, but we all know that is 
very little for a boy when he is cross and 
lonely. 

“No, Freddie,’’ said his mother, “I shall 
not bring you another drink of water. 
You must go to sleep now.” 

Then Dody and Freddie felt very, very 
angry; they both sat up in bed, and Fred- 
die cried,— ; 

“Chink watty, chink watty, chink wat- 
ty,”’ very loud. 

“Freddie,” said his mother, “get right 
out of bed, and go in the kitchen and get 
you a drink of water.” 

Way out in the kitchen through two rooms | 
full of dark? But when mother spoke so, she 
meant it, and Dody and Freddie climbed out of 
bed. They could not see where to go, and the 
dark was so thick that Freddie was afraid they 
could not get through it. But Dody was very 
brave, and held herself out before Freddie. 
Pretty soon they ran against a chair, and it NELLY’S SLEIGH-RIDE. 
kicked Freddie’s big toe. Then Dody bumped| perched upon a rickety old gate-post, the one 
her head upon the table, and jumped back | frayed peacock feather in her hat waving in the 
against Freddie's nose, and the stove got right | wind, and her shabby little boot-heels drum- 
in the way of Freddie’s knee. | ming against the worm-eaten wood, sat small 

His feet were so afraid that the toes all curled | Nelly Prout, gazing with open mouth as well as 
upand hid their heads, and his knees were so | eyes up the long avenue of firs opposite to her. 
scared that they doubled in under, and his nose| Before the door of the fine house at the end of 
Was so frightened that he held one hand over | the avenue stood two beautiful horses pawing 
it. | the snow, and shaking the golden bells of their 

The dark got blacker and blacker, and the | harness. The gay little sleigh behind them 
door was lost to the kitchen! but at last Fred- | seemed more beautiful to Nelly’s wondering 
die found it, and turned the knob, and there the | eyes than could have been the golden coach in 
dark was much lighter, for there was a bright | which Cinderella rolled away to the ball at mid- 
fire sputtering away in the kitchen stove. night. 

Freddie and Dody did not feel at all thirsty| “How splendid!” sighed Nelly, as the horses, 
now, but they walked up to a chair and sat|all their glittering harness flashing in the sun, 
down. They thought they would stay there all | came dashing down the avenue and flew along 
night, and in the morning mother would find | the highway, the long silvery gray veil of Cin- 
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For the Companion, 


MY FOREST. 
I’ve a wonderful forest all my own, 
Where pines and fir-trees tall, 
Stately and grand, in their glory stand, 
With sunshine touching all. 





The earliest beams on the mountains dance, 
Changing their peaks to gold, 

And flashing like fire, on turret and spire, 
On tower and castle old. 


But ’tis only the work of fairy folk 
Who toil with might and main 
Each frosty night, and paint it bright, 


All over my window-pane! | 


And alas! my forest fades in mist, 
And vanishes quite away, 
Castles, and turrets, and towers and all, 


At touch of the coming day! 0. D. 


—e ee 
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For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG ASTRONOMER. 








The power of example, I’ve found, 
Is great, both for low and for high; 
One evening I studied the stars, 
And then the stars studded the “— 
-P 
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For the Companion. 


them all frozen up, and feel sorry. And they | derella floating back over the soft piled furs of 


thought what a hard time they had, and how | the fairy sleigh. 

they wished they lived in the woods, and never| “Hurror for the Queen of Sheby! Hurror, 
had to go to bed, or nothing. And Freddie won- | boys! hurror!” shouted Nelly’s little brother 
dered what kind of an icicle they would make. | Ted. Mhpee 9 

He was afraid Dody would be a very crooked,| ‘“‘S’posen we have a sleigh-ridé,’ Ted,” sug- 
dirty one, but she would be funny, because any | gested Nelly. 

body can see right through ice, and the beans 


inside of her would show then. 
could 


freez» 


He wished they | his purple fingers far down in:his pockets. 

set up to the roof,and hang there and| “Oh, you needn’t whistle, Teddy Prout. I 

ton uP, and then in the morning Sammie | mean just what I say!” said Nelly. 

an say,— “Borry St. Nichlis’s .veindeers,: wouldn't 
h papa, do see that great big icicle; won’t | you?” asked Ted, a grin broadening his upturned 

you knock it down, please?” nose and chin. 


| clutching tightly a small, struggling kitten. 


“Good! s’posen we do!” said Ted thrusting ! 


“No, sir; but [’ll borror old Mr. Chicks’s little | 
dump sled. And you and Ras shall be the} 
horses.” 

Ted laughed louder even than the north wind 
that just then came noisily up the lane banging 
the blinds and gate behind him. 

“I'll give you my piece of next Sunday’s Ind- 
ian pudden’, if you only will,”’ coaxed Nelly. 

Ted stopped laughing, and old Mr. Chicks’s lit- 
tle dump sled soon drew up before the door, and 
the two fine horses, Ras and Ted, harnessed in | 
knotty loops of Mrs. Prout’s old clothes-line, | 
danced up and down, impatient to be off. Up 
the three creaking steps tripped Nelly, her 
grandmother’s moth-eaten tippet wound round 
her neck many times, and her ragged mittens 


“Go up Sennott Avenue and over the High 
Bridge and round by the other road and’’— or- 
dered Nelly, as she stepped into the dump sled, 
and drew her scant little petticoats about her. 

Off went the steeds, amid the shouts of a mob 
of dingy urchins. 

‘Aint it splendid?” said Nelly, to the uneasy | 
kitty, who clawed and scratched for answer. | 

Up hill and down hill and round sharp cor- 
ners, to the terror of such little children and old | 
ladies as came in their way, ran the gay little 
horses, and might, perhaps, have been running | 
now, had not a hand-organ man and a monkey | 
crossed their path. 

In one moment the monkey had jumped on | 
Teddy’s back, old Mr. Chicks’s dump sled lay | 
bottom up in the snow, Ted was running wild- ; 
ly in one direction, and Ras in another, with | 
bits of clothes-line dangling from their waist, | 
while Nelly, shorn of her peacock feather, was | 
sitting forlornly on a cake of ice, scooping the | 
cold snow from under her coat-collar, and wip- | 
ing off the tears with her tippet, as she | 
saw the dear little kitty scampering mad- | 
ly away and fast vanishing in the dis- | 
tance. ELsiz GORHAM. | 

scl | 
THE SNOW-PRAYER. 

A little girl went out to play one day in 
the fresh new snow; and, when she came 
in, she said, ‘‘Mamma, I couldn’t help 
praying when I was out at play.” 

“What did you pray for, my dear?” 

“T prayed the snow-prayer, mamma. 
The one that 1 learned in the Sunday 
school.”” 

“The snow-prayer? What do you mean, | 
little one?” 

“Why,” was the reply, “I mean that 
beautiful snow-vrayer in the Bible, mam- 
ma; you know it: ‘Wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow.’ ” | 

What a beautiful prayer! And here 
is a very sweet promise to go with it: 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall , 
be as white as snow.”’ 

And what can wash them white,— | 
clean from every stain of sin? The Bible 
answers with these words, ‘“‘They have , 
washed their robes, and made them white in the } 
blood of the Lamb.” 
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THE BABY FOR ME. 
I have heard about babies angelic, 
With a heavenly look in their eyes, 
And hair like the sunbeams of morning 
When first they appear in the skies, 
And smiles like the smiles of a cherub, 
And mouths like the buds of a rose, 
And themselves like the lilies and daisies 
And every sweet flower that grows. 


My baby’s the jolliest baby 
That any one ever did see; 
There’s nothing angelic about him, 
But he’s just the right baby for me! 
His smile’s not at all like a cherub’s, 
But rather a comical grin; 
And his hair—well, it favors the sunbeams, 
When sunbeams are wondrously thin. 


Are remarkably earthy with fun; 
And his mouth’s rather large for a rose-bud, 
Unless ’twere a half-opened one. 
His hands don’t resemble a fairy’s 
In the least. They’re a strong little pair, 
As you’d think, I am sure, if he’d got you, 
As oft he gets me—by the hair! 
\ And he isn’t a Dit like a lily, 
Or any sweet blossom that grows, 
For no flower on earth, Il am certain, 
Has a dear little cunning pug-nose. 
He’s himself—full of mischief, the darling, 
And as naughty as naughty can be; 
And I’m glad that he isn’t angelic, 
For he’s just the right baby for me! 
a 
THE old city of Troy had but one gate. If you 
wanted to get in, there was but one way, and no 








other. So to the strong and beautiful city of 
|heaven there is but one gate. Do von know 


what it is? Christ says, ‘I am the door,” 


the king’s head? 


His eyes, though they’re blue, like the heavens. 





| termination. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
WORD CHANGES, 








Curtail a kind of window and leave a boy’s name, 

Curtail a sculptured vase and leave a girl’s name. um 

Curtail to persevere and leave a girl’s name. 

Behead a sea-product and leave a girl’s name. 
J.P. B. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





Why is the ruined column like the canopy over 
rT. 0. 
3. 
JOHN'S DECISION, 
(Fill the blanks with words all of which shall rhyme.) 


He went one pleasant sunny —— , 
Into the field to make some ——— ; 

But chanced to find while on the —— 
A job that promised better ——. 

So to himself poor John did ——-, 

To mend my fortunes sure 1 ——, 

I will not tell this farmer 
But the wall he wishes I will - 


4. 
CHARADE. 





My first is an order or call; 
My second makes part of a feast; 
My third is a pool or a fall; 
My fourth to a man or a beast 
Has furnished a refuge, or haply a home, 
In wilderness or in imperial Rome; 
My whole is a battle-field; ever in verse 
*T will live while a schoolboy remains to +g 
E. L. E. 
5. 


REBUS. 


Twelve words of two syllables, each having a like 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Charge on a—anchorage. Dimple—limped. Cor- 


|al—carol. Evident—ten vied. 
2. Slab, slap, slay, slaw, slag, slat, slam. 
3. I 
IM P 
' APPLE 
BALLOON 
IMPLEMENT 
| TRUMPET 
| SH ELL 
| IN kK 
| T 


4. Almond, papaw, tomato, grape, fig, pecan, lem- 
on, date, orange, melon, cherry, pear, lime, peach, 
apple, prone, plum, currant, acorn, banana, | «r- 
simmon, apricot, ne-oriuc, hazelnut, chestnut, 
strawberry. 
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CHANCELLOR KENT. 

It is told of some wise man, whose name we do 
not recall, that he was inthe habit, while his mind 
was vigorous and his body in good health, of exam- 
ining carefully various topics. He bestowed upon 
them patient thought, judicially weighing the ar- 
guments for and against, and then came to a de- 
These laid 
When, in his old age, one of these topics happened 





elsion, decisions he aside for use. 


to present itself, he would refer mentally to the de- 
cision he had made, saying, 

“When I had a sound mind in a sound body, I 
carefully examined the subject, and came to 
Now that [ am weak in mind 
recall that decision, and I stand by it.” 

The habit was not an unwise one, and in principle 
was a rule of the celebrated Chancellor Kent, of 
New York, the e 

On one 
plexing k 


a de- 


cision. and body, I 


author of the “Commentaries. 
occasion the late Mr. Seward had a per- 
gal question, about which he consulted 
the chancellor, then nearly fourscore years of age. 
The venerable judge listened, sat a few moments in 
thought, and then gave his opinion. 

“But, chancellor,” said Mr. Seward, “your ‘Com- 
carefully studied, take the 
say the contrary view is the 


which I have 
They 


mentaries,” 
other ground, 
correct one.” 

“Do they?’ replied the chancellor; “let’s get 
down the book and see.””. The book was examined 
and the passage found. It read as Mr. Seward had 
reported. 

“The book is right,” said the chancellor, emphat- 
ically. “I may guess wrong now, but when I wrote 
the book Tinew. Always go by the book in prefer- 
ence to me.”’ 

> 


THE PAUPER BOY. 

Twenty-five years ago he wasa pauper boy, living 
in a Welsh poorhouse,—now he is the guest of 
kings, and the admiration of savans, for he has been 
diligent in his work. His name is Henry M. Stanley, 
the African explorer, and his extraordinary career 
is thus sketched by Appletons’ Journal : 


Henry M. Stanley (for he has good right so to call 
himself, although his original name was John Row- 
lands) was born near Denbigh, in Wales, in 1840, 
and of parentage so lowly that at the age of three 
years he was placed in the poorhouse at St. Asaft, 
where he remained for ten years, and received an 
education which gained for him a place as teacher 
in a school at Mold, in Flintshire. 

When fifteen years old he shipped as cabin-boy on 
board a vessel bound for New Orleans. Here he 
found employment with a merchant named Stanley, 
who soon adopted the lad and bestowed upon him 
his own name. But his patron died, leaving no 
will. The civil war broke out, and young Stanley 
entered the Confederate army. He was taken pris- 
oner, and soon after volunteered in the service of 
the Union, becoming an ensign on the ironclad 
Ticonderoga. 

After the close of the war, he entered upon the 
profession of journalism, and travelled as a news- 
paper correspondent in Turkey and Asia Minor, 
yaying a visit to his native Wales, and to the poor- 
ote where his childhood had been passed, and of 
which he entertained a grateful recollection. To 
the good education which he received there he said 
that he owed all that he was, and all that he hoped 
to be. In 1867 he returned to America, and was 
sent by the New York Herald as military corre- 
spondent with the British army in the Abyssinian 
war, Next came his search for Livingstone, fol- 
lowed by his great expedition just concluded, 














> 
“ARE YOU COLD?” 

The manner of a thing is often more than its mat- 
ter or amount, 
ties and little kind attentions, 
Vireside gives an illustration: 

I was stopping ata hotel in Chattanooga. Tt was 
one of the coldest days of our Southern climate. 
Autumn had yielded her sceptre to the winter sove- 
reign; all without was cold, cheerless and desolate. 
It seemed a meet time to muse over “hours that had 
yone glimmering through the dream of things that 
were.” The wind whistling and sighing sang a 
mournful requiem of departed joys; but within 


This is always true of small boun- 


A writerin Farmand 





THE 


doors it found no answering echo, for a gayer and 
more sociable crowd of strangers I never met. All 
were enjoying the comforts within, when the door 
opened, and a woman with several children entered. 
They were indifferently clad, looked poor and dis- 
consolate, and took a seat far back, as unfit to min- 
gle with the well-dressed and fashionable assembly 
that had collected around the fireside. 

“Are you cold?” interrogated a lady, a smile of 
benevolence playing over her features. ‘Come near 
the fire, little ones, and warm.” 

The words, like magic, touched other hearts, and 
immediately room was made for the suffering wom- 
an and her children, “Ah,” thought I, “ ‘Words fitly 
spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ ”’ 

“Are youcold?”’ A few simple words, but it gave 
happiness and comfort to the suffering. 

- | 
UNFORTUNATE DUCKS. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s “Ugly Duckling” had 
no better moral, perhaps, than the one very evi- | 
dently inclosed in this little story of the north- 
western frontier, which we find in the Church | 
Union. A family living somewhere near the bor- | 
der in one of the farming settlements, owned a duck 
that had seven pretty ducklings. Old one and young | 
ones were all insatiable eaters, and invariably seized 
and swallowed everything that they could get down 
their throats. 

One day the ng filled with bran, were 
brought out of the Land Office and dumped in one | 
corner of the farmyard; the next morning a terrible 
sight met our eyes, for on the ground lay Dame 
Duck and all her brood. After a few hours three | 
of these poor unfortunates rallied enough to walk, 
or rather tumble around, for over they went in a} 
helpless way that was very comical, as it evidently | 
was.a greater surprise to them than to any one else. 
Sick? Of course they were, just as sick and miser- | 
able as you were, my boy, the first time you smoked 
or chewed tobacco. ‘These three lived on for} 
months, but their poor brains were ruined, and they 
never had a single feather! These little naked 
ducks were held in great dislike by all the people on 
the fs arm, and one after another they were killed, as 


their brains were not active enough to warn them 
of danger. 





- > 
A FORGETFUL BRIDEGROOM. | 

An old story has it that the young lady betrothed 
to Isaac Newton left him a life-long bachelor be- 
cause, one day, the absent-minded philosopher took 
her little finger to punch down the ashes in his pipe. 
The careless Western man here mentioned earned 
pretty nearly the same fate. 

An absent-minded gentleman in St. Paul, Minn., 
recently applied to the county clerk for a marriage 
license. “What’s the bride’s name?” asked the 
official. The bridegroom paused, coughed, stut- 
tered, sneezed, blew his nose, scratched his head, 
and finally stammered,— 

“T can’t recall it, but I'll go and ask her.”’ 

Having obtained the desired information, he re- 
turned and paid the fees for the license. A few 
days afterwards he took his bride to a minister’s 
house, and proclaimed his anxiety to be married on 
the spot. The minister said he would marry them 
if they had procured a license. The bridegroom 
rummaged in his pockets, and found it not. He 
had forgotten to bring it with him. 

“T must have the warrant,’ said the minister, 
solemnly. 

The bride handed her prospective lord the keys of 
his trunk, and he set out for his house to fetch the 
document. The marriage ceremony v finally per- 
formed, but the lady was ill at ease. 

“What comfort can I have,’ she mused, “if he 
can’t remember anything?’’ She forsook him that 
very afternoon, and hastened home to her mother. 






_ ~ = 
THE WORM TRADE. 

A barber in England collects worms for anglers, 
and sends to London four hundred thousand yearly. 
They are collected at night, when the weather is 
warm and moist. Says Land and Water: 


The worms are sold by the thousand or the quart. 
In a warm, moist night from two to six thousand 
worms are brought in by the collectors. Some peo- 
ple can collect worms much better than others. The 
worms are very cunning, and are apt to pop back 
into their holes if the person treads heavily. 

“You, sir,” said Mr. Wells to a gentleman who 
formed one of our party, “you would make a capital 
worm-catcher,”” 

You should have seen my friend’s face. (He isa 
great swell, and did not quite see why he, of all the 
company, would make a good worm-catcher.) 

“Why would this gentleman make a good worm- 
catcher ?’’ I asked, immediately. 

Says Wells, “You see, sir, the gentleman is so long 
on his pins, and has a great reach with his arm, so 
that he could stand still in one place and catch the 
worms all round him without moving about much. 
A short gentleman, like you, sir, (pointing to me), 
would never make a worm-catcher; you haven't got 
reach enough in the arm, and you're too short in 
the leg. The wormsare terrible artful things. This 
gentleman I'd back to catch worms against you any 
night, and I give you a thousand worms in to start 
with.” 





= ~ a 
BLUNDERING SYMPATHY. 

Many persons neglect the wholesome caution,— 

“When you don’t know what to say, don’t say you 


| BLoom or Youtn. 


| no hurtful ingredients, 





know not what.”” One of these blunderers gave rise | 
to the following incident, which the Chicago Tri- | 
bune tells: 


As at a wedding in Hoyne Avenue the other even- F 
ing they were gathered around the happy couple | 
(the bride was a widow) congratulating them, an 
over-sensitive friend burst into tears and sobbed, } 
“How glad I am her poor dear Arthur is not alive to 
see this day! It would have broken his heart to see 
his wife married to some one else!’ Thenshe went 
into hysterics and was removed, having cast a gloom 
over the community. | 


A MAN OF NERVE. 

A cool man of nerve and pluck is William Murphy, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Ata manufactory he was engaged in tightening a 
belt, when his sleeve caught in the shafting. He 
was carried upward against the rapidly-revolving 
pulley, but braced himself so as not to be carried 
through the machinery, and being a powerful man, | 
he stood the strain until his right arm was torn off | 
above the elbow, which released him, and he fell to ; 
the floor. The stump of the arm was afterwards 
amputated, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Chief Justice Chase says: ‘* Mount Union is among 
the best, cheapest and most progressive of American Col- 
leges, rendering a thorough education in any Department 
accessible to all.” Great improvements lately made, new 
Buildings under way. The College year of Spring, Sum- 
mer and Fall Terms, beginning last Tuesday in February, 
May and August each year, enables students of either sex 
to earm expenses by teaching Winters, without losing 
time. Different students last year, 852; in 31 years, 13,648; 
property worth $537,869, benefitting students. For new 
catalogue, address Pres. Hartshorn, LL. D., Alliance, O. 


As Lustrous as the Oriental Pearl is the com- 
plexion that has been rendered beautiful by Larrp’s 
A few applications of this wondrous 


regenerator of the skin removes every blemish and im- 
| 


parts to it a velvet softness. Moreover, chemical analysis 
has disclosed the fact that the Bloom of Youth contains 
but only such as tend to give 
freshness and brilliancy to the complexion. Ladies may 
therefore rely upon it as a safe as well as a certain beau- 
tifier. Com. 


HONOR IN HIS OWN LAND. 
Says Comley in his recently-issued work, The History 


| of New York State, ‘‘The day has passed when the bene- 


factors of humanity were allowed to live in ignominious 
poverty—their sacrifices, their labors, unrecompensed. 
To-day, the benefactors of the people—the men who de- 
vote their lives and energies to the interests of humanity 
—these are the men whom the world delights to honor, 
and whom it rewards with princely fortunes. As an 
earnest worker for the welfare of his fellow-men, Dr. R. 
V. Pierce has won their warmest sympathy and esteem. 
While steking to be their servant only, he has become a 
| prine e among them. Yet the immense fortune lavished 
| upon him by agenerous people he hoards not, but invests in 
the erection and establishment of institutions directly con- 
tributive to the public good, the people thus realizing, in 
their liberal patronage, a new meaning of that beautiful 
Oriental custom of casting bread upon the waters. Noted 
in both public and private life for his unswerving integri- 
ty and all those sterling virtues that ennoble manhood, 
Dr. Pierce ranks high among those few men whose 
names the Empire State is justly proud to inscribe upon 
her roll of honor. Ambitious, yet moved by an ambition 
strictly amenable to the most discriminating and well- 
balanced judgment, his future career promises to be one 
of unparalleled activity and usefulness, ably supplement- 
ing the work he has already accomplished, by a life at 
once noble in effort, enviable in its grand results.” While 
Dr. Pierce’s genius and energy have won for him so en- 
viable a position on the records of a nation, having been 
elected Senator by an overwhelming majority, his justly 
celebrated Household Remedies have gained for him a 
yet more desirable place in the hearts of a grateful peo- 
ple. His Golden Medical Discovery and Favorite Pre- 
scription have brought health and happiness to ten thou- 
sand households. Com. 


MAR 
8 A DAY wisi. FINE ART NOVELTIES 


c atalogue sent free. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
STAMMERERS: and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
GIRLS 5 nice Detecetes mottoes, for fancy work, 10 
cents. J. W. RUSSE LL, Newton, Mass. 
SEND J.¥. Tagan Lynn, Mass., 15 cts. for his 48~ page 
ScROLL & FERN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. See ad. in No. 9. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


REVOLVERS 7 it -shot, $2. Circular free. 


a THUR WEST, New Britain, Conn. 
HIGH CLASS POULTRY. 
Send for New — Valuable Circular. 
- a Geo. S s - JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Hees Trapping Out West. A highly interest- 
ing! book; 10c and stamp. C.F. Crosby, La Crosse, Wis. 


S AMPS! 50c Stamp Album, 32c. 400 well assorted 
K European Stamps, 25c. 115 varieties Foreign Stamps 
Egypt, Java, Queensland, ¢ Beifeld, Chicago,I. 


YOUNG SCIENTIST. g Monthty, Journal of cient 





Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 























chanics. 50¢ per year. Specimens | Free. Box 4875. N. York. 
MO®rtrers for Embroidery on Perforated Cardboard 
I by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Every 


stitch marked to match perforations. 
price list. 


POTTERY DECORATIONS. 


- apy ees 7 Figures, Bordering, &c. Sample pack- 
or 13 full sheets for 50 cts. Stamps taken. 
MORRISON & CO., 411 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ‘Y. 


900, DECALCOMANTE 


for 25 cts. Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for2%5 cts, 25superb25ets. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 
cts. Yourchoice of $1 25worth for $1 

WALLACE PuHetps & Co. Box i. ‘Chicago, 


THE LAST OFFER!! 

Morning Glory, Basket and P seo 
style, with name printed, 25¢; 25 F 
Tinted Bristol, lic; 25 Snowflake, 25c; 50 Seroll (no 
name), lic 5 Embossed. Ze; 50 € nite, 20c: Elegant 
card cases, ive, lic. PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
c. ¢ .D., with privilege to bg ye paying bill. 
Se ae stamp for circular to P. PO Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, C Bs vy = 


LEE. Very popular song, Adams. Are 
you Lonely, my Darling? Rutledge. 
When We meet to partno more, Keefer. 
Must the Sweet Tie that Bound us be 
broken ? Estabrooke. Babesin the Wood Waltzes, Braham 
(introducing 8&8 complete melodies). Maplewood Grand 
March, Noles. These 24 pages new music for Piano or 
Organ are in the MARCH No. Musical Hours for 2&e. Try 
it six mos. Obtain music worth $16 80 for 75 cts. (cash 
orstamps). G. W. Richardson & Co., 256 Wash. St.,Boston. 


POTTERY ORNAMENTS 325.2320 9% 0s: 


Ancient and Japanese Figures, Birds, Butterflies, Flow- 
ers, Autumn Leavy yord ete., 25 cts. 40 Pictures of larger 
size aoe ariesy, Oc 50 extra large, $1. 

WALLACE PHELPS & CO. eis 47, Chicago. 


Send stamp for 
Wm. 8. Dae, New Haven, ct. 


Flowers, Birds, 
Butterflies, 











Cards, either 
French Marble, 25¢; 50 











ELL & SON, 











MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 

Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in With old rags and yarn. Any one can 
make them at a small expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business to agentseverywhere. Send for Cir- 
cular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. E. 8S. FROST 
& CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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Boys and Cirls. 


“For sure, ho minutes bring us more content, 
Than those in pleasing, useful studies spent.” 

We offer to send to every 
subscriber of the 
Companion i asample* 
Bder Box” free, (s 
packed and post 
— part of the U 












aX 

club for six “Wonder Boxes,’ vand enclosing ) 
on person in club can have it sent to any 

ce desired). J. Jay Gould’s original * Wonder }: 

i 2 Sheets Letter Paper, 12 Komic Karas. | - 

velopes, 3 Sheets Fancy Paper, 1 large Floral Vict: for 
framing, 25 Wood Spirals, 3 Pens, 1 Penholder, 40 s 
ettes, 1 Lead Pencil, 36 Love Mottoes, 5 Perforated Mc 
85 Patterns for Fancy Work, 112 Decalcomanic 
bossed Pictures, 1 Floral Card, 2 Book Mark 
Wood Splints, 5 Comic Animal Cards, 5 Black ‘I ) 
make boxes), 30 Secrap-book Pictures. And : in er- 
traordinary inducement, a paque containing 100 Wi od 
Toothpicks, 100 pieces of Giltand Fancy Paper, 25 Em- 
bossed F low ers, 1 Child’s Transparent C ‘ard will be given 
with each box—if the order is sent before May Lith. 75 
articles and objects ! for by mail, 53 cts. for 
der Boxr—5 cts. postage on vague,” making 58 cts. 
paid. The price of above articles at retail price 
amount to $172. Send order direct to me, or 
any firm which you may have dealings with, 
ton. Contents can be examined at my store before In 
ing. and after buying, if articles are not entirely satis- 
factory, can be exchanged for other goods. 

750 fascinating, amusing and useful articles 
Articles which little finger un fashion int: 
kets, boxes, scrap-books, ornament vases, 
tery, work the mottoes with worsted, and ce 
their hearts by writing with the nice letter 
and sending to their little friends a specim 
the beautiful Transfer (bugs, insec flies, | 

‘ tles, flowers) or Embossed Pictures,transferred i 
on the envelope. Little readers, run to your papa or mam- 
ma and say, ft ingle send for the Wonder Box for me 









10 Ean? 
Fanes 
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if you will, I'll be real good all the time. It contains 
such anice lot of articles for my play-house, do p-l-e-u-s-e2 
It is only 58 cts. for 750 articles that will make me so hap- 


py, and will learn me to make ornaments to adorn our 
home; besides, it contains letter-paper, pens, ete., w! 
















I must have.” Postage stamps taken in any qu: 
In sending $1 or more, have the letter registered : 
post-oftic Mutilated or torn and r: ed serip 





will be received as below: 10 cts. scrip at 7 et > cls, 
scrip at 20 cts., 50 cts. scrip at 40 cts; if the serip is whole, 
we will take it at its full value. At the above rates we 
will take scrip even if the cornersare torn off 
This offer is good until May 15th. $5u will be vi 
the smartest agent. Send at once for premium list 
or you will be too late to get the avency. J 
GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
“Mr. J. day Gould mak study of the cutest h 
to please the boys and girls and at prices so marvellously 
low that parties who have never visited hi 
doubt his reliability, The constant thror ; n 
at his unique store is an unanswerable argument in his 
favor.” —Boston Po 
“J. Jay Gould’s 
price charged for 
charming noveltie: 




























Vonder Box’ is worth five times the 
it. Mr. Gould’ s tact for furnishing 
for Ladies’ and Children’s fancy w oe 
at low pric made his store very attractive to all 
lovers of hc sehold ornaments.”’— Boston Transcript. 

“J, Jay Gould’s * Wonder Boa’ contains the most useful 
and ple asing collection of fascinating articles for boys’ 
and girls’ pleasure é and profit.’ ’— Boston Traveller. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
and workmanship. eir 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-ai 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Pric 


Their Nursing Corset is tbe detic 
every mother. Price, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bonce), is warranted not jto break 

down over the hips. Price, $1.25, 
For sale by leading merchants. 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 








Ajusting 






Samples 








World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


HEEL CHAIRS. 


Exclusive!ty.—ALL Styles and Sizes tor 
invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement un- 
equalled. Vatenteeand Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about a > 
— ul. Send stamp for Ilnstrat- 
ed Catalogue, and mention Youth's 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 
32 Platt Street, New York. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 








Companion. 





cupeshape, with Self-Adjusting la! 
in center, adapts itself to al! posi 
tions ofthe body, while the ball ia 
the cup presses back the in- 





securely day and night, and ue radical cure = Itis easy, 
durableand cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., C HIC "AGO, ILL. 


COLGATLE’S : 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 





CASHMERE BOU QUE rT 
Is univ erentiy es- 
| teemed by the taste- 
ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade. 
poved of Colgate & 
Co. on each package 
area guarantee of su- 
pana od and uniform 
quality. 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS! 


“in return for a small service which every Boy can render us 7 
VE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE BLIG NTIN INCONVENIENCE OR E\- 
PENSE, we will give a complete PRIN PRESS and OUT! 
of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This i is a rare chance for eve 
boy to obtain a rize which will benefit him mentally, mora 
and financially. nd stamp for full particulars with es tra 
description of. pinot dg of Printing, styles of Ty N 
POSTAL CARDS N Boys, investigate ‘this and yx ow ‘itt 
regret it. ‘Address, "ACME “MANUFACTURING CO., 130 } 
ton Street, New w York. _ Canes hed, 1860.) 


Your Own Prin ting. 














i Address Manufacturers, 


8, 


Excelsior Printing Press 
(Self-inker $5.) Prints cards, labels, env. ete. at quarter 
printer’ "s prices. For business or pleasure, men or boss * 

Catalogue of all size Presses, Type, Etc., mailed for two 3c. 


st 
KELSEY & ©. Meriden, Co: an 
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